

















- - Just off press - 
4, MATHEMATICS FOR 
THE CONSUMER 
By Schorling-Clark-Lankford 


Extends the study of general mathematics to the field 
of practical problems of the consumer—problems of 
everyday living. For senior high school grades. 


BETTER READING AND STUDY HABITS 


Kelley-Greene—a guide and practice workbook for junior and senior high schools 
by the authors of the Jowa Silent Reading Tests! Just what you’ve been wanting! 


WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 


by Clark and others—to put Vitamin “B” in your arithmetic course of study. 


And Don’t Forget Engle Psychology; Principles and Applications: 


so widely and successfully introduced in Kentucky high schools in the past year; 
and the highly recommended Clark-Otis-Hatton: My First and My Second Number 
Books for “number readiness” in grades 1 and 2! 


—Always glad to hear from you!— 





World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 
Chicago 16, Til. Kentucky Representative 
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WEW HOMES BEGIN A 
LONG WAY FROM HOME 










7. “From all over the country, the railroads 
bring us the materials with which new houses 
are built. Look at that lumber which has just 
arrived from a sawmill hundreds of miles away. 
Before the sawmill cut it into boards— 


&. “cement, used in making founda- 
tions, floors, and walls. Here we see railroad 
boxcars about to be loaded at a cement mill. 
In contrast to the heavy bags of cement— 
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S. “Only the railroads can haul the material 
needed to build the new homes our country 
needs—at lower average charges than those 
of any other form of transportation.” 


“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads 
Room 969, Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D. 6. 


Please send me my free copy of QUIZ on 


450 interesting ques: Railroads and Railroading. 
tions, 450 right answers 


onrailroads andrailroad- Name 

ing. Use this coupon to 

send for your free copy Street 

today. City. State. —_— 
ZONE NO. 








4. ‘‘_-railroads also carry fragile 
sheets of window glass, shipped in 
special boxes from the factories. In 
fact, almost everything needed for a 
new home—bricks, paint, plumbing 
fixtures, steel—comes by railroad. 
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Leaders 


One of the greatest needs in Kentucky 
is leadership. This need is obvious in 
every industry, business and profession. 
Of course, we have many leaders in the 
various activities of the state, but there 
are not enough. In many cases the qual- 
ity is low. Many occupy positions of 
leadership, but they merely occupy— 
they do not function effectively. Many 
so called leaders continue to “occupy” 
because of the ignorance or unconcern of 
the followers. Therefore, it follows that 
there are good leaders and bad leaders. 

What is a good leader? It would 
seem, first, that he would need to have a 
superior knowledge of the particular area 
in which he is to lead. Second, he would 
need the ability to inspire his followers 
with confidence. Third, he would need 
the ability to secure cooperation. This 
must come from many—not sponsors 
alone. There is no better evidence of 
leadership than a broad willingness to 
share the leader’s burdens. 

Where do leaders come from? Some 
are born with the inherent qualities of 
the leader. Others achieve positions of 
leadership through industry, experience 
and personal traits. These qualities are 
discovered and developed in the pro- 
cesses of formal education. Many a 
student early becomes aware of his spec- 
ial talents and thus shapes the course of 
a career. 

There are many excellent and talented 
leaders who have not had the advantage 
of education at the higher levels, but the 
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fact remains that most leaders do have 
higher training and that in Kentucky only 
a small percentage of persons have col- 
lege training. The last census showed 
that in Kentucky only three of every one 
hundred persons graduated from college 
in 1940. The same year the national 
ratio was almost five to every one hun- 
dred. In this respect, Kentucky again 
ranks very low. 

With only three of every one hundred 
persons in the state who graduate from 
college, the normal reservoir of supply 
for leadership is very limited. There 
must be some reason for this condition. 
We have in this state six institutions of 
higher learning. Their task is to pre- 
pare people for living comfortably in the 
current world and serving intelligently 
as followers or leaders. Apparently not 
enough of our young people ever go to 
college, and not enough of those who go 
stay long enough to graduate: 

This state is now spending approxi- 
mately three million dollars annually for 
the operation of the six institutions of 
higher learning. This amounts roughly 
to three hundred dollars per student en- 
rolled (approximation only). This is 
not enough to buy the kind of training 
that a prospective leader ought to have. 
Every one of the state institutions should 
have increased funds to expand both the 
quality and quantity of its services. A 
review of the last decade shows that ap- 
propriations for higher education have 
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not kept pace with the growth and de- 
mand for service. 

When we do not have a trained leader- 
ship, we have a variety of alternatives. 
The “boss” type, the propaganda artist, 
the scheming “fixer,” the manipulator, 
the self-promoter, the “big frog in the 
little puddle,” and scores of other types 
of parasites take the brief journey from 
obscurity to oblivion. Take your choice! 


IF and AND 


If you would keep 
The work you do 
High in esteem 

Of all of those 

For whom you work, 
You first must place 
The task you serve 
Above all things 

To which you give 
Your time and thought. 
And if your mind 
Gets cluttered up 
With selfish schemes 
And yields its force 
To those who thrive 
On others’ ills, 

Their honeyed words 
Will exploit you 
And all your kind, 
And you will pay 
An awful price 

In bitter hours 

And discontent 
When loyalty 

And high resolve 
Would have destroyed 
The poison sent 

By those who fain 
Would ruin you 

To save themselves. 


W .P.E. 
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Mr. Adron Doran has resigned as 
president of the Kentucky Education 
Association. The resignation was effec- 
tive as April 19, 1947. Mr. Doran 


is automatically succeeded by the first 
vice president, Miss Sheila Johnson of 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky, who will serve 
until July 1, 1947, when president-elect 
Heman H. McGuire will take office. 











An Acknowledgment 


The committee in charge of the 
dance given at Halleck Hall for the 
K.E.A. state chorus, immediately 
following their concert at the Me- 
morial Auditorium, Thursday, 
April 17, under the direction of 
Robert Shaw, wish to acknowledge 
the contribution of the following 
exhibitors and local firms: 


Music — Hadden Film Projection . 


Service for the Victor Animato- 
graph and Record Player. 


Programs — Copy-rite Company. 


Door Prizes — American Crayon 
Co.; Central School Supply Co.; 
Cleveland Crafts; Gregg Publish- 
ing Co.; Houghton Mifflin Co.; 
Scott, Foresman & Co.; Sheet 
Music Department, Shackelton 
Piano Co.; Variety Record Shop; 
Winston-Owen Publishing Co. 


Photographs — W. W. Thompson 
Co. 


WGRC—Bertram Harmon, Master 
of Ceremonies. 


Committee — Irma Huckriede, 
chairman; Frances Allen; Mrs. 
Alfred Higgins; Helen McBride; 
Amelia Moody; John Zurfluh. 
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“A Letter” 


Mr. W. P. King, Editor 
Kentucky School Journal 
1421 Heyburn Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Dear Mr. King: 


As the new year dawns, I should like 
to add to my list of New Year Resolu- 
tions at least one for the teaching pro- 
fession as a whole. 

The year 1946 has brought more pub- 
licity to us, as a group, than any year 
since the days of Washington Irving. 
Perhaps all of it is good, but much of it 
I do not like. Mainly, I do not like to 
be pitied. I want adequate salaries be- 
cause we are worth them, not because we 
can’t be kept in the profession without 
them. I want young people to prepare 
to teach because they can be proud of 
their work and I want the public to know 
that that is the reason. I want teachers 
to be able to “wear” their title with 
pride. While returning from a trip re- 
cently, I was seated in the diner at the 
table with a man and woman from New 
York and a friend of theirs from Cali- 
fornia. Quite naturally, the conversa- 
tion brought out the occupation of each 
of us. To my delight, they were much 
surprised to learn that I was a school 
teacher. Why was I pleased that they 
had not tagged me “a school teacher?” 
Not because I do not like my job for it 
is my choice of all occupations. I was 
glad that those people did not think that 
I look, act, and talk to fit the public’s 
idea of a school teacher. 

But, back to our New Year Resolu- 
tions. I would make just one resolution 
for teachers, and to express it briefly, I 
shall borrow a phrase used by one of my 
colleagues—let us resolve to “glamorize 
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Madisonville High School 
Madisonville, Kentucky 
January 3, 1947 


the teaching profession.” We are told 
by our professional courses that we “hold 
the future of the nation in our hands,” 
that “our greatest reward lies in the lives 
of those we teach,” and a dozen other 
high-sounding slogans. Many of these 
are no doubt true, at least to some extent, 
and most of us who have taught as much 
as ten years believe them; but what about 
the high school graduate looking around 
for his or her life work? What about the 
man who must have his taxes raised if 
our salaries are to be what they should 
be? Do they believe them? Will the 
butcher or the baker accept them as legal 
tender? 

How did the armed services get girls 
to join the various women’s organiza- 
tions? They did not get them by talking 
about the long, weary hours of work in 
the heat and cold, and monotony. How 
did they get nurses? Not by showing 
pictures of a plain woman in an ill-fitting 
uniform, wearing horn-rimmed eye 
glasses and working until she was ready 
to drop from exhaustion. How does the 
medical profession attract young men 
into six long years of training? Not by 
showing a little man of about five feet six 
inches, in a baggy suit, returning from a 
2 a.m. call. Secretaries are never pic- 
tured as tall and gawky, dressed ten 
years behind the fashion, needing a 
permanent and a manicure. Oh, no! 
The ladies are always young, their uni- 
forms trim and perfectly styled or their 
civilian clothes tops in fashion. And, the 
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Attend Summer School 
at 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


First Term Opens June 2 — Closes July 9 


Second Term Opens July 10 — Closes August 15 


Regular academic and professional courses, both undergraduate and graduate, will 


be offered in all departments. 





Special Features 


WORKSHOP FOR EMERGENCY WORKSHOP IN VISUAL 
TEACHERS EDUCATION 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR 
REMEDIAL READING AND 
READING CLINIC ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 


FORUM ON CURRENT WORLD 
ATHLETIC CLINIC PROBLEMS 


WORKSHOP ON THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF KENTUCKY 





For Complete Information, Write 
Paul L. Garrett, President 
Western Kentucky Teachers College Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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young doctor is always over six feet and 
wearing one of those glamorizing white 
coats or the “last word”’ in tweeds. 


Not so in the case of the school teacher. 
Women teachers are always, young or 
old, shown with hair that needs styling, 
“medium heel” shoes, skirts two inches 
too long, and a steel rod for a spine. Men 
teachers are always pictured as simper- 
ing sissies with umbrellas. At a movie 
a few nights ago, our first view of the 
heroine came as she landed in the United 
States after three years in war torn 
Europe where style in women’s clothes 
was forgotten in the need for utility and 
longer wear. Someone behind me re- 
marked, “She looks like a school teach- 
er.” Do you see what I mean? Low 
salaries are not the only reason why 
young men and women are refusing to 
prepare to teach. The public refuses to 





LIVING 
in 
ANCIENT TIMES 


SPEER LUSSENHOP SMITHER 


Ready for your classroom - 
THE FIRST OF A NEW GROUP 
of the 
BETTER LIVING 
SERIES 


Developed to do a specific 
job in your 
Social Studies Program 
List Price: $1.60 
—_ 


Johnson Publishing Co. 
Richmond 12, Va. 
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put sufficient money into teachers’ sal- 
aries because their subconscious reaction 
is that we aren’t worth much. A good 
press agent could get more young people 
into teaching than all the other sources 
of persuasion combined. Of course the 
salary has to be right first, but few 
modern young people care to be ridi- 
culed at any price. 

A recent survey made by the State De- 
partment of Education concerning future 
plans of high school students showed 
only three prospective teachers in our 
entire high school. The movie industry 
alone could change that situation with a 
few well done movies about school teach- 
ers. School teachers may be the best 
dressed salaried group in your town, but 
the picture that sticks in the mind of the 
citizen of your town is not of the teacher 
who shops in your stores, attends your 
churches, teaches your children—it is of 
the ones they see in movies, read about 
in magazine stories, see in advertise- 
ments, etc. 


So, I say, let us as a profession work. 


out a plan for putting before the public 
a school teacher it can admire. 


Sincerely yours, 


Eunice Bone 


P.S.—If this seems worth a thought from 
you, I shall be pleased; if not, I 
shall just charge it off to over-en- 
thusiasm. It just occurred to me 
that in all the proposed solutions 
to our problems, I have heard no 
one suggest that we use the method 
used by all other organizations of 
equal or less importance—that of 
“selling” our profession to the 
public. It seems to me that it is a 
job worthy not only of our state 
organization, but of our national 
associatio.:. 
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The President’s Message 


I FEEL highly honored having been 

elected as your President for the en- 
suing year. I, too, realize the grave re- 
sponsibility that goes with this office and 
the work that must be done. A great 
task lies before us. We must face it with 
courage and fortitude. The public has 
become aware of the importance of our 
public schools in preserving our democ- 
racy. We must fight and fight aggres- 
sively for our K.E.A. Legislative Pro- 
gram. We have the public with us and 
we have unity in the K.E.A. as never be- 
fore. We must not break faith with the 
public and we must keep our Association 
closely united if we are to get the results 
that the schools must have. 


Let me suggest that we keep our K.E.A. 
as democratic as possible. The mem- 
bers of the K.E.A. in each school dis- 
trict should have frequent meetings. The 
K.E.A. Constitution should be fully ex- 
plained and understood. The activities 
of the officials of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and the district asso- 
ciations should be discussed and recom- 
mendations made. The delegates to the 
district associations should be elected by 
the members of the school districts, etc. 
Through such a procedure our members 
will become more interested, and more 
will become active in our K.E.A., and 
the accomplishments will be greater. 

To those who are teaching in our 
schools let me suggest that we give our 
talent and every ounce of energy to doing 
all that can be done for the welfare of 
the school children and the community 
in which we serve. If we accept a posi- 
tion it becomes our duty to do all that we 
can in developing a constructive and 
sound school program in our community. 
I hope that our qualified teachers stay 
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Heman H. McGuire 
President-Elect 


Kentucky Education Association 


@ 
with our teaching profession, and that we 
encourage our young boys and girls to 
prepare to be teachers if they are capable 
of making good teachers. 

We should not feel timid in explaining 
to the people of Kentucky that in order 
for the schools of Kentucky to have good 
teachers for the school children it is nec- 
essary that the state provide sufficient 
funds so that the teachers can maintain a 
decent living. If you have not done so 
please have your patrons to write letters 
to the Governor of Kentucky requesting 
that he call an extraordinary session of 
the Legislature to appropriate the $10,- 
500,000.00 as requested by the K.E.A. 
for school teachers’ salaries for the com- 
ing year. May I also request that you 
and your friends contact your candidates 
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for the Legislature and ask them to 
pledge themselves to the K.E.A. program 
to be acted upon in the 1948 General As- 
sembly. May I also request that you and 
your friends contact the candidates for 
Governor of Kentucky and ask them to 
pledge to the K.E.A. program. 

I have faith in the people of Kentucky. 
I believe that the people of Kentucky 
want to see their schools move forward 
and that they are willing to finance a 
good school program in order to bring 
that about. We have made an honor- 
able request of the people of Kentucky. 
For the sake of Kentucky’s future we 
must not give up. 

Perhaps what I am trying to say can 
best be illustrated by the following poem: 

It takes a little courage 

It takes a little self control, 

And some grim determination 

If you expect to reach the goal; 

It takes a deal of striving 





And a stern and firm set chin. 

No matter what the battle 

If you really want to win 

You must give a blow 

And you must take one; 

You must win, and you must loose, 

And you must expect that in the 
struggle 

You will suffer from the bruise, 

But you mustn’t wince or falter 

If a fight you once begin. 

You must be a man, and face the 
battle, 

That’s the only way to win. 











GET A GOVERNMENT JOB! 
Begin $1,756 to $3,021 Year 


Why not get a Big Paid dependable job with the 
United States Government? Make a career of govern- 
ment service. Have the income justified by your edu- 
cation. Veterans get preference. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. H60, Rochester 4, N. Y.— 
free 32 page k on Civil Service, with list of posi- 
wg Nang full particulars telling you how to prepare 
for them, 











this year. 
livery at once. 


CHALK 

Borated Crayon, 95% pure chalk. 
ERASERS 
BLACKBOARD 


JANITOR SUPPLIES 


Also many other items. 


J. L. Latr, Secretary 








Now is the Cime 


Contrary to expectations many items for school use will be scarce and difficult to obtain 
Our advice to Superintendents is to place all orders early and accept de- 


The price structure has not improved and many items are due for increases. Very 


few manufacturers will accept orders except at prices prevailing at time of shipment. 
We can accept orders and insure delivery on the following: 


Dann’s Double lock-stitched and other brands. 
Three types of manufactured boards. 


Floor brushes, mops, corn brooms, soaps, disinfectants, deoderants, cleaning 
compounds, floor seals, gym finishes, pencil sharpeners. 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


Frankfort, Ky. 





T. W. Vinson, Manager 
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Response to Welcome Address at the General 
Session of Kentucky Education Association 
Convention, Thursday, April 17, 1947 


R. Doran, and members of the pro- 
fession: 

It gives me great pleasure to express 
my appreciation and the appreciation of 
the profession for this generous welcome 
from a representative of the Mayor of 
Kentucky’s largest city. It is a genuine 
pleasure for us to ‘come to Louisville for 
this, the 75th annual convention of the 
Kentucky Education Association. While 
here, we expect to receive both inspira- 
tion and doctrine from the general ses- 
sions and group conferences listed on the 
programs and from the many less formal 
sessions which are not scheduled by the 
officials of our organization. We expect 
to find time, without missing a single pro- 
fessional meeting, to visit your shops and 
places of entertainment. However, our 
shopping activities and entertainment 
will be sharply circumscribed by the 
amount of take-home-pay in our pockets 
and by the halos around our heads. 

Aside from our halos, our financial 
standing, and our training, it cannot be 
said that we are a specialized, comparl- 
mentatized segment of Kentucky’s popu- 
lation. In the main, we are the sons and 
daughters of farmers, workers, doctors, 
lawyers, and business people. We have 
now entrusted to our care children from 
the homes of every occupational group 
in the Commonwealth. Our business now 
is to prepare the future doctors, lawyers, 
workers, farmers, business people and 
homemakers of Kentucky. Our associa- 
tions and responsibilities are as narrow 
as Kentucky’s present social and eco- 
nomic fabric and as broad as Kentucky’s 
future. 
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J. F. WittiaMs 
Supt. of Public Instruction 
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Our interest is not narrow and selfish 
to the extent that we want only to im- 
prove the financial standing of the indi- 
viduals in the profession. In recent years 
our individual membership has not been 
constant enough for a selfish interest in 
them as individuals to develop. When 
the Kentucky Education Association Con- 
vention met in Louisville in April 1941, 
18,400 individuals were members of the 
profession. Today less than 8,000 of 
the same individuals are still members. 
Thirty-five thousand differeni individuals 
have taught in the common schools dur- 
ing the emerg>ncy. Individuals have 
been and still are able to improve their 
financial status outside the profession. 
They do not need our sympathy or efforts. 
But the welfare of the children of Ken- 
tucky challenges our concern and inter- 
est. We are rightfully concerned that 
conditions be provided which will secure 
and retain individuals of training and 
caliber to teach all Kentucky’s children. 
As illustrated so remarkably well in 
Robert Browning’s poem, The Pied Piper 
of Hamlin, when the taxpayers refused to 
recognize their obligation for an im- 
portant public service it is the children 
who suffer. As we assemble in annual 
convention, we are concerned that we do 
not follow the example of the city fathers 
of Hamlin. 

We are not unmindful of recent in- 
creased support for this cause. In fact, 
we have witnessed in the state in the past 
three years the beginning of a renais- 
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sance. In education, in other areas of 
state service, and in revision of the con- 
stitution, the state has demonstrated a re- 
newed interest in its responsibilities. It 
has increased state aid for the common 
schools 94 per cent, made provision for 
increased support from local sources, and 
extended the minimum school term one 
month. The profession is proud of these 
forward strides. It is proud of its part 
in starting a renaissance in Kentucky. It 
must concern itself now that this develop- 
ment will not be arrested, but will grow 
into a golden day for all of Kentucky’s 
children. 


There is much to be done if we are to 
achieve this development. We must set 
out immediately to provide a nine months 
school term and a well trained teacher 
for every child in Kentucky. A tre- 
mendous increase in financial support 
will be required to attain these goals. 
The state must go much farther in its 
support and the Federal Government 
must recognize its responsibility to aid 
general education in poorer states which 
are making a reasonable effort. 


But time is of the essence in this mat- 
ter. Kentucky’s present and prospective 
supply of trained teachers is distressingly 
low. Further losses in our present sup- 
ply and lack of success in our recruit- 
ment efforts can result only in further 
damage to Kentucky’s children. To avoid 
this damage we need action now to pro- 
vide state-wide increases in teacher-pay 
from the state’s general fund. 


I am informed that each member of 
Kentucky’s delegation in the present con- 
gress is supporting a bill to provide Fed- 
eral aid for education. But I am of the 
opinion that these Kentuckians in Con- 
gress find it difficult to convince op- 
ponents of the measure that Kentuckians 
are really interested in increased educa- 
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tional support. Opponents of Federal 
aid from more favored states can point 
out that there is a $25,000,000 surplus 
in Kentucky’s treasury and that no move 
is being made to make part of it avail- 
able for teachers salaries. It is my be- 
lief that an overwhelming majority of 
Kentuckians want the Governor to sum- 
mon the Legislature into extraordinary 
session and want the Legislature in seri- 
ous manner to provide funds to meet the 
crisis in the schools. The wishes of the 
people of Kentucky should be complied 
with in the immediate future. Such ac- 
tion will be of inestimable value in the 
retention of trained teachers this year 
and in the recruitment this year of young 
people for the profession. It will 
strengthen the hands of Kentucky Con- 
gressmen in their efforts to secure much 
needed Federal aid for the state. 


But the profession must face the stub- 
born fact that surpluses are easily dis- 
sipated and that appropriations made 
therefrom are difficult to maintain. If 
necessary the profession must share with 
agencies of government the responsibility 
of suggesting various possibilities for an 
improved and equitable tax structure. | 
suggest this on the assumption that the 
people of Kentucky are willing to sup- 
port efficient and effective state services 
which contribute to the general well- 
being and constitute profitable investment 
in the state’s future. I believe this as- 
sumption is valid. 


The profession is challenged to demon- 
state that it is following sound adminis- 
trative procedures. It must efficiently 
utilize increased appropriations to pro- 
vide more effective educational service. 
The profession accepts this challenge. 


I thank you. 
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Youth Learns By Doing 


“W HEN do you think we'll hear from 
them? I wonder if they’ll like our 
album? I hope they’ll send us one...” 
Eager little voices of Junior Red Cross 
members of the 5th and 7th grades at 
Mt. Zion School in Monticello, Kentucky, 
bombarded the teacher with questions 
as the children watched the correspond- 
ence album addressed to Riverside School 
in Menno, South Dakota, being wrapped 
for mailing. 

The students in this rural school in 
Kentucky had a reason for displaying in- 
terest in the album that was going to an- 
other state far away from Kentucky. The 
booklet represented two months work on 
the part of the boys and girls of Mt. 
Zion. With loving care they had worked 
over their material and assembled, page 
by page, this album that boys and girls 
in South Dakota would read and from 
which the Riverside students would learn 
more about Kentucky. 

When a pupil at Riverside School in 
South Dakota looks through the manual 
he will see samples of Kentucky agricul- 
tural products such as corn, wheat, oats 
and tobacco. He will see leaves from 
Kentucky trees and wildflowers from 
Kentucky woodlands. He can compare 
and contrast produce of Kentucky soil 
with that of his own land. In addition to 
actual samples, he will see pictures, illus- 
trating Kentucky agriculture and farm- 
lands, cut out of magazines and pasted 
into the book. He will be interested in all 
this because his state also in concerned 
with agriculture. Many of the crops 
raised in South Dakota are similar to 
those grown in Kentucky. This will be 
a bond for him between his state and the 
May, 
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SALLIE HUFFAKER 
Teacher, Mt. Zion School 
Monticello, Ky. 


Bluegrass state. He will want to let the 
boys and girls of Mt. Zion know that corn 
and wheat and oats are the principal 
farm products in South Dakota, too. He 
and all the other boys and girls at River- 
side School will feel closer to the 5th 
and 7th graders at Mt. Zion in Kentucky. 


That’s what the 24 youngsters, age 9 
to 13, thought as they watched the album 
—the result of their two months efforts— 
being started on its way west. How long 
would it be before it was unwrapped at 
Riverside, they wondered, and how long 
would it be before Riverside sent them 
one in exchange? 


These Mt. Zion boys and girls of the 
Junior Red Cross had fun preparing their 
booklet. They were telling about their 
own land and products. They knew what 
they were talking about. Most of them 
lived on farms and they were studying 
about agriculture in their geography 
classes. This booklet helped them learn 
by doing. The actual work of assembling 
the album on farming in their com- 
munity made them learn more about it 
than could have been gained from a text 
book alone. In this project they adhered 
to the Junior Red Cross principle that 
Juniors themselves should learn while 
providing services for others—in this 
case, information about Kentucky for 
students in a school in South Dakota. 


Most of the work of planning and put- 
ting together the different specimens and 
pictures was carried on in the class room. 
The letters and articles were written in 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Attyn anp Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AmeERICcAN Book Company— 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St. Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Capmus Booxs—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 


DovusLepAY AND COMPANY AND JuNIOR LITERARY 
Gump—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mili- 
tary Street, Georgetown, Ky. 


Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 


Hovucuton Mirrtin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


LamwLtaw Brotuers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 


Lyons anD CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 


MacmiLttan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 
McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 


East Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
6144. 


Ranp McNatiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, Route 
1, Box 433B, Louisville, Ky. 
Scott, ForEsMAN AND CompaNny—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 
Tue L. W. Stncer Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tenn. 
WessteR PusitisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 
Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Wortp Book Encyciopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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language class. And the thought and 
time spent on explaining and illustrating 
Kentucky agriculture not only gave the 
students a better understanding of farm- 
ing conditions in their own state but also 
aroused an interest in and wonder about 
similar or different conditions that might 
exist in another state, such as South 
Dakota. 

Field trips to gather and identify 
leaves and wildflowers gave the students 
first hand contact with nature and awak- 
ened an appreciation of the natural 
beauties and idiosyncrasies of their own 
surroundings. They learned about the 
processing of corn, wheat and oats into 
flour and meal through visiting a mill 
and watching the raw corn being ground 
into meal and sifted into flour. From 
this, they learned something of the inter- 
dependence of agriculture and man- 
ufacture and the human and mechanical 
labor involved in marketing products of 
the soil. They looked at tobacco leaves 
and glimpsed an idea of the amount of 
processing necessary to develop the leaf 
into tobacco for cigarettes, cigars and 
pipes which brings high revenue to Ken- 
tucky farmers. 

The entire booklet, with the exception 
of the plastic cover which was made by an 
adult, was planned and executed by the 
children at a total expense of 70 cents. 
Parents gave no active assistance but were 
interested in the project and came in to 
see the album when it was completed. 

The boys and girls of Mt. Zion School 
are watching the mail to hear what River- 
side School in South Dakota thinks of 
their booklet. It’s the first one they have 
sent out and they want an answer to it. 
They want to know something about the 
western state so many miles from Ken- 
tucky. The first link in an exchange of 
information has been forged. 


When the South Dakota school replies, 
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the children at Mt. Zion will get new 
ideas on living conditions in the west. 
They may find that Riverside 5th and 7th 
graders are just as much interested in 
farming as they are, and that farm pro- 
ducts in South Dakota are similar to those 
in Kentucky. Perhaps the Riverside stu- 
dents will prefer to emphasize the man- 
ufacturing industries—meat packing, and 
butter and cheese making—which are 
by-products of the farm industry. 
Correspondence albums, initiated by 
the Junior Red Cross, provide a wonder- 
ful opportunity -for exchange of ideas 
and information between school groups 


in and outside the United States. These’ 


albums both correlate and supplement 
the regular school curricula. Just as 
the Junior Red Cross students in Ken- 
tucky made farming the subject of their 
album because they were studying agri- 
culture and natural phenomena in ge- 
ography classes, so another school group 
could choose community civic activities 
to correlate with social science studies; 
or local history to supplement general 
history classes; or home town sports in 
connection with physical education, 
health and hygiene; or neighborhood 
folk lore as part of English classes. 

Exchange of correspondence albums 
with schools in foreign countries offers 
an excellent means for mutual under- 
standing of language, history, economics, 
customs and geography in different 
countries. With almost 20 million Amer- 
ican school children enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross, there are infinite pos- 
sibilities for increasing good will among 
the youth of the world through a better 
knowledge of problems and difficulties 
peculiar to different environments and 
backgrounds. 

Teachers in American schools can do 
a great deal to help students realize the 
meaning of what they are studying by en- 
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Classroom Teachers National 
Conference Slated For 
July 14-25 

After holding three successful national 
summer conferences, at Northwestern 
University in 1940, at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1941, and at the University 
of Denver in 1942, the executive com- 
mittee of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers decided unanimously to 
resume this practice. Plans are now 
under way to hold a national conference 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, July 
14-25, 1947, under the sponsorship of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and Miami University. Dean 
E. J. Ashbaugh, University School of 
Education, Mary Titus, president of the 
Department, and Hilda Maehling, execu- 
tive secretary, will act as directors. 





couraging exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation between different communities 
and countries. We learn by doing. The 
student who goes out and looks at a field 
of corn or picks up a maple leaf and ad- 
mires its color will remember more than 
one who reads that corn is a principal 
agricultural product and the maple tree 
is the most prevalent in the vicinity. If 
the student goes a step further and puts 
down what he knows to send to some one 
who doesn’t know, he will learn and re- 
member still more. Like the Riverside 
school children, he will begin to think of 
himself and his surroundings as part of 
the whole world. He will want to know 
what other people in other places are 
thinking and doing. 

The Junior Red Cross in Kentucky is 
waiting to hear from the Junior Red 
Cross in South Dakota. When they get 
their first answer they may start on a 
new subject for an album to send east 
or south or north or overseas. Wherever 
it goes it will briug new knowledge and 
understanding of Kentucky. 
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Practice For A “Better World” 


Adults have long shifted the responsi- 
bility for creating a: better world on to 
the shoulders of the next generation. Not 
always have they provided specific ma- 
terials for directing them toward that 
goal. 

The New York City school system has 
undertaken the job of providing both 
direction and practice through the use 
of an outline called “A Better World,” in 
kindergarten, elementary, and junior 
high schools. 

_ Designed for teacher guidance rather 

than for literal following, the text, com- 
piled from reports of teachers on local 
programs of teaching and reviewed by 
officials of UN, suggests ways of making 
the concepts described therein a part of 
the child’s own life and thought. 

Tomorrow’s citizens in kindergarten 
through second grade learn to share toys 
and books, take turns at slides, help at 
school and at home, listen without inter- 
rupting, and take part in school dis- 
cussions. They realize their responsi- 
bility to family and schoolmates, and be- 
come aware that they live in the United 
States and “that other children live else- 
where and that God has no stepchildren 
but loves them all,” as an Associated 
Press release recently observed. 

Principles of democracy are intro- 
duced in the third through the sixth 
grades. Here children learn that play- 
ground quarrels and classroom disputes 
can be settled without fists. They form 
rules for class and playground, learn to 
accept majority rule and yet to recognize 
and respect minority points of view. 
They learn about laws which their par- 
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ents have enacted, similar to their own 
rules, and that people in other countries 
likewise have laws; that though they may 
have a different way of life, they have 
many similar ideas, hopes and plans. 

In the next three grades, the pupils 
study the problems the world faces in 
keeping peace. They continue to prac- 
tice democracy in their student council 
while they study the community and city 
council, the state and legislature, the 
nation and Congress, the world and the 
United Nations. American history re- 
veals for them parallels between the 
problems of the United States in welding 
48 states and that of the United Nations 
in uniting 51 or more countries. There 
follows a comprehensive study of the dif- 
ferent sections of the United Nations, 
their duties, responsibilities, and bearing 
on prevention of war. Extension of in- 
ternational trade, equitable distribution 
of the world’s products, overpopulation, 
and protection of human rights and safe- 
guarding of health are viewed in their 
relation to the maintenance of peace. 

“A Better World” aims to give the 
pupil, by the time he leaves the ninth 
grade, an awareness of a citizen’s obliga- 
tions, society’s obligations to him, the in- 
terdependence of peoples and nations, 
the advantages of conciliation, the need 
for adaptation in a changing world, the 
fact that unsolved political and economic 
problems can be breeding grounds for 
war, and that the United Nations will 
succeed only if it has the continuous 
concern and action of people throughout 
the world. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 








John W. Brooker, Director 


Kentucky’s Constitution 


bD° you know that our present state 
constitution is five times as long 
as the Constitution of the United States 
and about seven times.as long as our first 
state constitution of 1792? That it con- 
tains 263 different sections dealing with 
a variety of details of Government? 
Section 160 of our present constitu- 
tion, which relates to the officers of cities, 
is an example of the manner in which 
the constitution treats legislative details 
rather than to deal with broad govern- 
mental principles. It is quoted herewith: 
“160. Officers of cities; election or ap- 
pointment; term; eligibility for succeed- 
ing term; qualifications; removal; vacan- 
cies. The Mayor or Chief Executive, 
Police Judges, members of legislative 
boards or councils of towns and cities 
shall be elected by the qualified voters 
thereof: Provided, The Mayor or Chief 
Executive and Police Judges of the towns 
of the fourth, fifth and sixth classes may 
be appointed or elected as provided by 
law. The terms of office of Mayors or 
Chief Executives and Police Judges shall 
be four years, and until their successors 
shall be qualified, and of members of 
legislative boards, two years. When any 
city of the first or second class is divided 
into wards or districts, members of legis- 
lative boards shall be elected at large 
by the qualified voters of said city, but 
so selected that an equal proportion 
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thereof shall reside in each of the said 
wards or districts; but when in any city 
of the first, second or third class, there 
are two legislative boards, the less num- 
erous shall be selected from and elected 
by the voters at large of said city; but 
other officers of towns or cities shall be 
elected by the qualified voters therein, or 
appointed by the local authorities there- 
of, as the General Assembly may, by a 
general law, provide; but when elected 
by the voters of a town or city, their terms 
of office shall be four years, and until 
their successors shall be qualified. No 
Mayor or Chief Executive or fiscal officer 
of any city of the first or second class, 
after the expiration of the term of office 
to which he has been elected under this 
Constitution, shall be eligible for the 
succeeding term. “Fiscal officer” shall 
not include an Auditor or Assessor, or 
any other officer whose chief duty is not 
the collection .r holding of public 
moneys. The General Assembly shall 
prescribe the qualifications of all officers 
of towns and cities, the manner in and 
causes for which they may be removed 
from office, and how vacancies in such 
offices may be filled.” 

Do you know that the State of Ken- 
tucky has been governed by the present 
state constitution for a longer period of 
time than by any previous state constitu- 
tion? That it is a tradition in Kentucky 
to change constitutions frequently and 
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that we are overdue for a revision of our 
present constitution? The present con- 
stitution is the fourth in the history of 
Kentucky, excluding the secession consti- 
tution of 1861. The first was adopted in 
1792, the second in 1799, the third in 
1849 and the present one in 1891. The 





voters of Kentucky will determine at the 
general election on November 4 of this 
year whether a constitutional convention 
shall be called for the purpose of revis- 
ing or amending our 1891 constitution. 
What will your position be on this im- 
portant matter? 





The Committee For Kentucky 


During the campaign which ended 
April 1, 1947, $4,135.15 was contrib- 
uted by the teachers of Kentucky for 
memberships in the Committee for Ken- 
tucky. It is not too late for others to join. 
Applications for membership now, how- 


ever, should be mailed directly to the | 


Committee for Kentucky, 506 S. Third 
Street, Louisville, Ky. 





Test Yourself 
Turn to Page 22 for Answers 
QUESTIONS 


1. What bill offering federal aid for public 
education and which is supported by the 
N.E.A. and K.E.A. is now before the U. S. 


Congress? 


The Committee for Kentucky is an 
organization of Kentucky organizations. 
More than 70 such state wide groups 
representing every phase and activity of 
Kentucky life have pooled their efforts 
through the Committee for the sole pur- 
pose of building a better state. Plans are 
now under way to develop a People’s 
All-Inclusive Legislative Program to be 
backed by a People’s All-Inclusive Legis- 
lative Alliance, as a part of the program 
of the Committee for Kentucky. Needed 
school legislation and appropriations 
will, of course, be included in the total 
program. 

A final report showing the total 
amount subscribed to the Committee for 
Kentucky, as of April 1, 1947, is given 
below, itemized according to educational 


2. Who are the sponsors of this measure in  digtrict 
the U. S. Senate? ; 
3. What are the chief provisions of this bill? KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
4. How may copies of this bill be secured? TION COMMITTEE FOR KENTUCKY 
5. When and where will the convention of SUBSCRIPTIONS 
the National Education Association be Educational District Total Subscribed 
held this year? Firs _ . $448 00 
6. Where will K.E.A. Headquarters be IESE -.--n--enenen2a----eoeneneeeneoessenetece 6 
located at the N.E.A. Convention? gt nr 580.25 
7. What prominent Kentuckian is being pro- Third ...............2.....222-200-10-000++- 444.50 
moted by the K.E.A. for the presidency of Fourth ........................--...--------- 683.73 
the National Education Association? Fifth 269.00 
8. aa is - 7 of the esonge Upper Cumberland ee ee 208.00 
9. o is the U. S. Commissioner o “6 ss « Gee ere eed eeemaeemeaee” . 
cation? 7 Middle Cumberland .................. 31.00 
10. What important elections will be held on Upper Kentucky River................ 308.00 
August 2 of this year? OE a ee 541.34 
11. What important question will be deter- Northern 320.58 
mined at the general election on Novem- Cc ei ant Meaie ote 300.75 
ber 4 of this year? PEAT AL -...W.----------nenenevenenreenenonee ; 
12. When will the next regular session of the Le reap 
Kentucky Legislature meet? Grand Totall.................- $4,135.15 
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Is There Anything ' 


Our Schools? 


S LONG as our present parents and 
grandparents, who went no further 
than the eighth grade, harbor sentimental 
recollections of the picturesque institution 
of yesterday, there will be chronic con- 
demnation of the modern school. There is 
something about the crude picture which 
grips the tender memory and fascinates 
the old-timer while coasting dreamily 
through his second childhood. You, who 
are younger, need only to turn back the 
pages of history and peep through the 
window on a winter day—then you too 
will understand. It is a colorful picture, 
to be sure. 


A battered drum stove wheezed away 
and the red spot in its flank glowed in 
defiance of the cold wind seeping in 
around the windows. Its rusty pipe zig- 
zagged upward through a metal collar in 
the fly-specked and spit-balled ceiling. 
A row of faded crude posters topped the 
blackboard and at one side, a mountain 
fern spread out and drooped from the 
painted molasses bucket on the bookcase. 
Several dog-eared books were tied in the 
open bookcase with dusty spider webs. 
Just above the posters, over the black- 
board, a large, cheap picture of George 
Washington stared from its tarnished 
frame. A spray of bittersweet hung on 
a rusty spike. At the other end of the 
rostrum a wrinkled and worn Kentucky 
map was thumb-tacked above a smudged 
globe, which stood on an old double desk. 
The front irons and seat were broken off 
and gone—a sandstone replaced its brok- 
en leg. With a score of initials jack- 
knifed into the scarred oak tup, it leaned 
against the wall as a makeshift table. 
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‘Right’ About 


R. W. HamILton 
Western Junior High School 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Mud-dauber nests were plastered to the 
pine ceiling and wood ashes had sifted 
through the damper of the aged stove and 
piled up on the curled rusty tin beneath 
it. An old cooler with the faucet broken 
off was parked in one corner. The top 
was gone and it was half full of dry, 
broken-twig kindling. A few sticks of 
heating wood and the bark and splinters 
from many others were piled around it. 

Thus far the picture had charm . . 
Even the stringy pig tails tied with torn 
rag strings and the suspenders anchored 
to jeans pants with eight-penny nails 
and safety pins helped to add a dash of 
color. But this is still an outside ob- 
servation. Within, the air was stuffy. 
Half of the twenty-odd youngsters were 
barking from a cold. The yellow teeth, 
tousled hair, dirty nails, and grimy hands 
and necks would have seemed horrible 
if even the teacher had looked differently. 

Most of the children wore underwear 
sewed on in the fall and not to be ripped 
off until spring. When a self-respecting 
skunk (that’s the well-known B.O. spec- 
ialist) chanced to amble through the 
neighborhood, he would pause—sniff the 
foul fumes permeating the ozone—frown 
his disapproval—then make a two-mile 
detour around this quaint institution 
which imparted little knowledge and lots 
of unholy rancidity. 

The change has been so complete that 
the elders are unwilling to accept it. Their 
only recourse is to knock. Consequently, 
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not one prizefighter in ring history has 
withstood as much knocking as these 
fault-finders have hurled at the modern 
school. Is it strong enough to withstand 
this bitter, brutal barrage—or is it groggy 
from the terrific impact—reeling about 
the ring and ready to go down for the 
count? 


In the old school, they tell us, there 
was discipline (you could hear a pin fall 
any hour of the day). The children were 
given culture—The teachers were better 
leaders — And there were fewer side- 
shows to keep the youngsters’ minds off 
their books. Besides, they had _ better 
textbooks (the McGuffy readers, the Blue- 
Back speller, Ray’s Third Part arith- 


metic, Harvey’s grammar, etc., would 





give one a solid education without any 
putty-coating). 

Sounds interesting, doesn’t it? The 
only flaw about the argument is the sim- 
ple fact that it just won’t hold water. As 
proof that it backfired, the same parents 
who “blow” about how well the old 
school was disciplined, will now threaten 
to sue a teacher if their own child is even 
made to stand in the corner (shoe ration- 
ing left such a vivid impression). At any 
rate, the school room that is perfectly 
noiseless doesn’t impart much knowledge. 

The textbooks were not so air-tight or 
they would still be in use. They were 
written by fellows who knew as little 
about adolescent psychology as a hedge- 
hog knows about differential calculus. 





Answers to “Test Yourself’ on Page 20 


1. S. 472, which is now before the U. S. 
Senate provides for federal aid for pub- 
lic education. 

2. S. 472 was introduced in the U. S. Senate 
by Senators Taft of Ohio, Thomas of 
Utah, Ellender of Louisiana, Hill of Ala- 
bama, Smith of New Jersey, Cooper of 
Kentucky, Chavez of New Mexico and 
Tobey of New Hampshire. 

3. The chief purpose of S. 472 is to provide 
assistance to the states by the federal gov- 
ernment in financing a minimum founda- 
tion public education program and in re- 
ducing inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunities afforded the children of the U. S. 
Senator Taft said in introducing the bill, 
“It is based on the theory of merely 
assisting the state.................. so that the 48 
states may remain completely free to con- 
duct their affairs as they wish to conduct 
them in this field” (public education). 
The bill provides for an appropriation of 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, $200,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1949 and $250,000,000 
for the year ending June 30, 1950. The 
amount allotted to each state will be deter- 
mined by a formula based largely on 
effort and need. 
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4. Copies of S. 472 may be secured by writ- 
ing to your member of the House of 
Representatives or to either of your Sena- 
tors, Washington, D. C. 

5. The 1947 Convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, July 7-11. 

6. K.E.A. Headquarters will be opened in the 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
during the N.E.A. Convention. 

. Dean William S. Taylor, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

8. Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Olympia, Washing- 
ton. 

9. Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C 

10. The primary elections for the nomination 
of candidates for Governor, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and other state 
offices and also for membership in the 
1948 State Legislature. 

11. Whether a convention shall be called for 
the purpose of revising or amending the 
constitution of Kentucky. 

12. The next regular session of the Kentucky 
Legislature will meet at Frankfort on 
January 6, 1948. 
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They were largely a matter of memory 
work with isolated facts and meaningless 
material that had no more bearing on a 
child’s mental development than the old 
asafetida bag had on his physical well- 
being. 

This is in no way condemning the one- 
room school because it very definitely 
had, and still has, a few things that the 
large school has either overlooked or 
neglected. Yet the one-room schools of to- 
day use modern methods, textbooks, and 
materials. Furthermore, the schools of 
today (whether large or small) help the 
child to know more at fifteen than his 
great-grandparents knew at fifty. In other 
words, the modern school is often said to 
be an institution in which the teachers get 
a liberal education from the pupils. 

A friend of mine called his young son 
into the library-to instruct him in some 
of the secrets of life which he considered 
the young man old enough to be learning 
about. “Son,” said the father when the 
two were alone. “I am ashamed for put- 
ting this matter off. I have been intend- 
ing for some time to have a heart-to-heart 
talk with you about some of the mysteries 
of life that I feel you should understand.” 


“You’re right dad,” replied the pre- 
cocious young man, “you came to the 
right place for information—and you 
needn’t be ashamed because your genera- 
tion was backward. Now, just what is 
it that’s troubling you and I'll be glad, to 
get you straightened out.” 


The modern school is devoid of gen- 
uine culture, the critics tell us. Too little 
stress is placed on the finer, nobler things 
of life such as refinement, manners, 
music, art, literature, architecture, yes, 
even penmanship has gone the way of 
the world. 

This so-called refinement no doubt 
reached its peak during the days of 
Chivalry. Let’s take a brief look at the 
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NEW READING READINESS 
... AND PREPRIMER PROGRAM 


Once again The Alice and Jerry Books 


mark a new era in reading. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


these new features 


THE REBUS—used in the mere duplication of 
basic preprimers. By the preprimer. 


introducing the picture : 
into the line of type, TEXTFILMS—a series 


the picture becomes Ff filmstrips to aid the 
truly a functional part ‘eacher in developing 
of the reading process. asic reading skills. 


BIG PICTURES—used TRIPLE ~ TEACHING 
in conjunction with the PLANS—one for the 
Wall Chart, make pos- superior, one for the 
sible the building of a average, and one for 
variety of stories, not the slow groups. 
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very cream of the upper-crust in that 
period and see if it really looks attrac- 
tive. Perhaps the one single incident 
which made the strongest impression up- 
on the youthful imagination of the now 
venerable knocker was the grand and 
glorious nobleman, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
This answer-to-a-wash-woman’s-prayer 
spread his velvet cloak over a mud pud- 
dle so her royal gibletts Elizabeth, the 
virgin Queen of England, could walk 
across without soiling her regal slippers. 

That was chivalry at its peak. Looks 
and sounds grandiloquent in a story book 
several hundred years later. But when 
we consider the fact that this ten-cent 
dude of a play-boy lived with this old- 
maid queen as man and wife, and that 
later through jealousy she had his head 
sliced off, it doesn’t seem so glamorous. 
The modern school certainly turns out 
girls with some self respect and boys who 
have a reasonably high regard for the 
sanctity of womanhood. Yet, just 328 
years ago, every white wife in America 
had been bought for two hundred pounds 
of tobacco. And that was 326 years be- 
fore the cigarette shortage (when tobacco 
was woefully cheap). 

They even say the school undoes what 
the home imparts in the way of manners. 
If so, why don’t they thank the school? 


Glancing at table manners, it has only 


been a short time since the well-bred ate 
with their fingers. . . The tablecloth was 
used to wipe the hands after eating. It 
hasn’t been that long since the food was 
all cooked in the same kettle, then poured 
into a big bowl. The family gathered 
around the table like hogs around a 
trough—each member dipping food from 
the common bowl with a big spoon and 
letting it drip until it reached his mouth. 
Only a few years back, in the best of 
homes, people dunked their biscuits— 
poured coffee into the saucers—hissed 
when they ate soup—and sopped-up syr- 
up and gravy. 

Even the crudest of our children do 
better than that today. They certainly 
didn’t make this improvement by follow- 
ing the examples set in the homes. No 
doubt the schools are responsible for the 
change. And what is true in this respect, 
is equally true in other branches of man- 
ners. 

Music, they wail, has drifted so far 
back from the compositions of the mas- 
ters that now its discordant noise com- 
petes favorably with the tom-tom rendi- 
tions of jungle savages. Yet everyone 
should know that we still have a wealth 
of high-toned music for those who cannot 
stand or appreciate the gripping rhythm 
of the string band. We have merely gone 
one step further and provided boatloads 
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Bridge the gap between low salaries and postwar prices. 


Many teachers earned more than the above amounts last vacation 


Write: Frederick W. Ernst 
P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 
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of inspirational music for the masses who 
cannot understand or afford grand opera. 
The hillbillies produce it; the phono- 
graph preserves it; the radio distributes 
it; and the average American enjoys it; 
so what? 

Art, we are reminded, has taken a nose- 
dive from the exquisite masterpieces of 
the painstaking potentates who smeared 
real beauty on the medieval canvas. 
It has landed in the midst of the color- 
blind barbarians who produce the cut- 
throat comics. It is true that the artist 
turned out by the modern school is one 
who hurriedly sketches a cartoon or an 
illustration—and rightly so. Think how 
ignorant and wasteful it would be in 
1947 for one to spend months laboring 
with a beautiful landscape, only to turn 
out a cheap imitation. He could pro- 
duce an accurate likeness with a techni- 
color camera in a spiit second. Once 
the world could boast of a very limited 
assortment of art, treasured as the price- 
less possession of kings. Now we have 
untold volumes of it appearing in our 
magazines and movies and well within 
the means of even the children of the 
poor. 

The literature we teach is no less liter- 
ature simply because it is true to life, in 
language that can be understood, and 
enough of it to go around. Quite true, 
it has drifted from a conglomerate 
mass of high-sounding phraseology to a 
simple, straight-forward, matter-of-fact 
presentation. To be perfectly frank, it 
hits the bulls-eye—without the bull, and 
few there are who have lost anything by 
the transition. The pupil can read it 
faster, remember it better, and gain some 
worthwhile knowledge while doing it. 
He is reading about America as it is, 
rather than Utopia as Hitler boasted it 
would be. 


Our mercenary brand of education, 
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Use stiff white paper 814” x 11”. This al- 
lows 5” for the body of the bank plus 134” 
each side for the triangular flaps. Cut a 
slot in the center. Fold along dotted lines 
as shown. Before pasting down flaps, dec- 
orate the front with CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons. As decoration, let the student 
picture the object for which he is saving, 
a home, bicycle, vacation 


trip, etc. For FREE 
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they ridicule, has been responsible for 
architecture taking a tumble from the 
stately grandeur and intricate beauty of 
ancient Athens. Its shattered fragments 
are manifested in the hum-drum hovels 
in our unsightly cities of today. A few 
more generations in the present direction 
and we may again approach the monoto- 
nous crudities of the course-fibered cave 
man. 

It is true that in architecture the 
change has been nothing short of colos- 
sal, There was a time when a hand- 
picked few lived in palatial homes. How- 
ever, this represented far less than one- 
half of one per cent of humanity . . .The 
other ninety-nine-plus were lucky to have 
a roof to cover their heads. We probably 
have neglected the exterior while work- 
ing with the core of the housing problem, 
but isn’t that the sensible thing to do? 
From the standpoint of heat, light, venti- 
lation, sanitation, utilities, and labor- 
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saving devices, the medieval castle was 
far behind the modern American trailer. 
Besides, in the dark ages the common 
man was awe-stricken when privileged 
even to behold the castle .. .Today, the 
common man feels humiliated when 
forced to stoop down to the trailer as a 
temporary dwelling. 

For two dollars the modern girl can 
buy paint, powder, and perfume for 
which Cleopatra would have traded half 
her empire. Have we then lowered our 
standards from the culture pattern of the 
past? Rats! We have eliminated the lost 
motion, discarded the alloy, and lowered 
the cost until it is now within range of 
the “rank and file.” From all indications 
(inward and outward), our present trend 
appears healthy rather than hopeless— 
Thanks to practical education. 

Maybe there is less beauty in penman- 
ship today. The old goose-quill artists 
(what few became literate) did take con- 
siderable pride in their writing. In a 
school with a “3 R” curriculum, why 
shouldn’t they? There was so little else 
to claim their time. But though their 
slowly, carefully drawn letters had wings 
on them; tails on them; yes, wound up, 
gagged and bound, they were harder and 
slower to write—harder and slower to 
read, and would be preposterous during 
an age when time is worth money. 

Our schools are even credited with 
breeding restlessness within the pupils. 
Let’s hope this is true. Satisfaction is 
stagnation, but so long as young Ameri- 
cans are dissatisfied with the status quo, 
we have a chance to move forward. It 
was this same dissatisfaction and rest- 
lessness that caused our heroic ancestors 
to weigh anchor on the shores of Europe 
and to brave the briny deep in the first 
place. That is what caused them to sub- 
due the Indians and push westward to the 
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were not satisfied, and they became the 
greatest agricultural, industrial, eco- 
nomical, educational nation in the world. 
It was this striving spirit which led to 
invention of the steamboat, cotton gin, 
reaper, submarine, telegraph, telephone, 
sewing machine, electric light, camera, 
phonograph, automobile, airplane, radio, 
and atomic bomb. It caused us to paddle 
France, the Barbary Pirates, Spain, 
Italy, Mexico, England twice, Germany 
twice, and we’re still going strong. So 
long as the pupils in the public schools 
behave like one-armed jugglers with ants 
in their pants, we are developing the 
necessary initiative to cope with greater 
things yet to come. 


In addition to his many other weak- 
nesses, they say the product of the mod- 
ern school is fickle, wishy-washy, miser- 
ably deficient in hang-on-to-it-ive-ness. 
They even say he is like a grasshopper or 
a grass widow—always ready to jump at 
anything that comes along, but wouldn’t 
stick to a job in a glue factory. And this, 
we are told, is plainly proved by the ap- 
palling divorce rate. 


Too many modern marriages pass hur- 
riedly through three stages: matrimony, 
acrimony, and alimony. One week they 
are congratulated, the next they are alien- 
ated, and the third they are separated. 
In short—they simply make-up, then 
take-up, then break-up. . . First month 
it is nice kitty; second month it is poor 
kitty; and the third month it is scat! 
Even inquire about the possibilities of 
time-off for good behavior before tying 
the knot. 


Granting that there are few things 
worse than to lightly regard the holy 
bonss of matrimony and with no at- 
tempt to encourage or to sanction divorce, 
the current trend is no reflection on the 
school. For that matter, mates are as 
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cA Class Science Project 
for teachers wishing to bring 


home to students the immensity 


of our Solar System 


Here may be all the directions you 
need for helping your class set up a 
practicable scale model of the solar 
system—with the sun right in your own 
classroom, Venus up the hall and Saturn installed 
in all his ringed glory down at the school bus stop! 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE of scaled distances—from 
the volleyball-size sun to each of the planets — 
has been worked out as a classroom aid for you 
by Chicago’s noted Adler Planetarium. Fairly 
common objects are also suggested in this table, 
and each of these is considered of sufficiently 
accurate size to represent vividly to your class the 
relative smallness of the planets themselves in 
terms of this distance scale. 











DISTANCE SCALED 
FROM “SUN” | DIAMETER OBJECT 
SUN 8.64” | VOLLEYBALL 
MERCURY 30’ | .031” | CARAWAY SEED 
VENUS 56’ | .077” | SMALL BEAD 
EARTH 77' | .079” | SMALL BEAD 
MARS | 118’| .042” | CARAWAY SEED 
JUPITER | 395’| .8” MARBLE “SHOOTER” 
SATURN | 740’; .716” | MARBLE 
URANUS | 1490" .32” DRIED PEA 
NEPTUNE | 2310’; .31” | DRIED PEA 
PLUTO | 3065’ | .07” | SMALL BEAD 




















Scale: z inch to 100,000 miles. 
THIS INFORMATION is from Mr. F. W. Schlesinger, 
Director, Adler Planetarium, Chicago, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing Wrigley’s 

_— Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 








WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is your standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction. 
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carefully chosen and family life is 
equally as wholesome as it was fifty or 
five hundred years ago. There are two 
causes of increased divorce and neither 
of them cast a reflection on education. 

One cause is the simple fact that a 
man can’t legally live with three or four 
women at the same time in the present 
stage of civilization. . . It is necessary to 
untie one knot before he can tie another. 
There was a day when if a man wanted 
two, four or forty women, he just “up 
and married” all of them. Solomon had 
over seven hundred of them. (Imagine a 
man with a brain that wouldn’t crack 
under all that nagging.) 


The other reason for more divorces is 
merely because the status of woman has 
been elevated . . . She no longer has to 
tolerate cruelty and abuse as she once 
did. In the old days, there was nothing 
to do except to suffer through it. The 
modern school has made the modern girl 
more independent and she can walk-out 
on a lemon then support herself (if 
another boob fails to come along). 

Male critics moan over the passing of 








A workbook supplements---it 
should never supplant---the 
textbook, Good workbooks help 
the student to organize and 
firmly fix in his mind the basic 
elements of the subject present- 
ed by the text. 


The Harlow Workbooks are of 
this type. 
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women with the home spirit of Cornelia, 
the tenderness of Florence Nightingale, 
the loyalty of Lydia, the heroism of Joan 
of Arc, the patriotism of Esther, the 
courage of Molly Pitcher, the cheerful- 
ness of Miriam, the devotion of Ruth, 
and the sanctity of Mary—because, they 
say, we don’t turn them out like that any 
more. The great risk in thus reverting 
to by-gones would be in the likelihood of 
finding ourselves surrounded by women 
with the disloyalty of Delilah, the vicious- 
ness of Jezebel, the rottenness of Cleopa- 
tra, the corruption of Mrs. Potiphar, the 
wickedness of Herodias, the forwardness 
of Marie Antionette, the heartlessness of 
Madam Nero, and the deceitfulness of 
Tokyo Rose. It is perfectly obvious to 
anyone willing to face the facts, that the 
material of motherhood is just as spot- 
less today as at any other age in world 
history. 

These professional ill-wishers further 
contend that the modern school doesn’t 
prepare the youth for adult life. There 
was a time when a young man could take 
his bride, a shotgun, a coon dog, and a 
chopping axe—walk five miles further 
west, chop down some trees, build him- 
self a cabin, and be as independent as a 
modern man with four new tires. Little 
did it matter what part the school had 
played in his preparation for such a live- 
lihood. Today, with more than 17,000 
recognized occupations, it is essentially 
a different story. 

There is infinitely more expected of 
the modern school. Perhaps it does fail 
on a few of its products—it doesn’t fail 
as flatly as did the old school. Aren’t 
modern people having to care for the 
helpless descendants of the Indians which 
he so wilfully mistreated? AreiZt we 
having to re-forest the land that he laid 
waste, revitalize the soil that he so mis- 
erably depleted, restock the fish, fowls, 
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and fur-bearing animals that he so ruth- 
lessly destroyed? Sanitation has replaced 
slovenness until there are fewer cholera 
epidemics. We have drained the swamps 
and declared war on the mosquito in- 
stead of turning cannons toward the 
marshes and firing to frighten the fever 
spirit away. We have developed social 
security to take care of the old, helpless, 
and infirm instead of pronouncing them 
to be witches and burning them at the 
stake. We know that bathing in the 
winter time doesn’t always cause pneu- 
monia—whiskey is no longer regarded as 
a medicine-—-planting corn in “dark 
moon” doesn’t cause larger ears—and 
our dandruff doesn’t walk around. 


Hands are wrung and tears are shed 
because we place less emphasis on the 
classical aspects of education. The 
Latin-Grammar School, then the Acad- 
emy, also the High School, began with 
purely a professional-preparatory pro- 
gram of studies. The ministry, law, and 
the medical profession offered the sole 
justification of schooling. When girls 
and poor boys were finally deemed 
worthy of some enlightenment, they were 
poured into the same hopper with the 
professionally-minded sons of the well- 
to-do. It may have been that this eagle- 
feathered aristocracy could benefit from 
such a snooty curriculum—for the re- 
mainder, it was questionable. 


It took a wild stretch of the imagina- 
tion to suppose that being able to con- 
jugate a Latin verb would help a girl 
to prepare a balanced meal, or that quot- 
ing yards and yards of Shakespeare 
would enable a boy to build-up his run- 
down soil. However, a check-up re- 
vealed that we had thirty million house- 
wives, ten million farmers, seven million 
industrial workers, three million truck 
drivers, and less than two million pro- 
fessional men. Who were these white- 
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collared aspirants that they should have 
all the attention? The public school’s 
offering was expanded both horizontally 
and vertically. The professions have 
gained in the deal, while industries have 
taken a decided up-swing, crops are 
yielding more per acre, and fewer people 
are dying from malnutrition. 


One of the clearest examples of para- 
doxical reasoning is in condemning the 
schools for not disciplining the young- 
sters while threatening to sue the teachers 
if they don’t handle them with kid gloves. 
But even this ridiculous predicament has 
been a boon to the development of demo- 
cratic ideals in the modern schools. 


This screwy -reasoning cusser - outer 
goes so far as to bemoan our present 
swing toward tyranny. Democracy, he 
declares, is washed-out. Love, liberty, 
the pursuit of happiness, the divine rights 
of men, and an adequate supply of ny- 
lons and new automobiles are things of 
the past. Of course our nation is still in 
knee pants, so to speak, but who can say 
it is any less democratic now than when 








SALESPEOPLE, MEN OR WOMEN 
Full or Part Time 


For the sale of liberal Hospitalization contracts 
with enrolling ages from 3 months through 80 
inclusive, plus a full line of Health and Acci- 
dent contracts, second to none. Plus a com- 
plete line of Life contracts. You have the 
unusual privilege of selecting all, or a part of 
the above contracts to sell, devoting that por- 
tion of your time that you can spare, to pro- 
mote the sale of these liberal policies for this 
well known, old line, legal reserve Life Insur- 
ance Co., organized in 1887 and admitted to 
operate in Kentucky since 1916. Our refer- 
ence, your state insurance department. 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE CO. 
One of the Oldest, One of the Largest. 
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ALVIN E. GIBSON, SR. 
General Agent for Kentucky 
966 Starks Bldg. 


Louisville 2, Ky. JA 6235 
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it began. Our forefathers who framed 
the government accepted a democracy 
primarily because they were too poverty- 
ridden to buy the crown jewels for a 
king. Even then, ex-general George 
suggested that he be addressed as: His 
Mightiness, the President of the United 
States. If President Truman should 
even drop such a hint he’d be laughed 
out of the White House, and rightly so. 


Wasn’t there a time when we complete- 
ly ignored the rights and privileges of 
the laboring class and had an apprentice- 
ship system which amounted to parents 
selling the services of their children 
under the guise of their being taught a 
trade? What about our indentured ser- 
vants — child labor — unadulterated 
slavery — and a flagrant disregard for 
universal suffrage? To be sure these 
things have changed — and the change 
was fomented in the public schools. 


Germany or Japan never had but one 
dictator at a time — but the United States 
once had eight hundred thousand school 
teachers who were trying to be. Those 
who have experienced the agony of 
kneeling on a broomstick, tiptoeing with 
nose in a ring, sitting on nothing, or re- 
ceiving stripes that would flatter a zebra 
will vouch for the veracity of this state- 
ment. The modern teacher doesn’t resort 
to such barbarism because the modern 
school doesn’t use dictatorial methods in 
attempting to train children to fit into 
a democracy. 


The modern school is a democratic in- 
stitution. Consider its all-inclusive 
student body, its public library, public 
playground, government-backed lunch 
program, free textbooks, free entertain- 
ment, student organizations, student 
council, guides and patrol boys, messen- 
gers and office girls and dozens of other 
things, all under a group of teachers who 
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prefer to lead children instead of at- 
tempting to drive them. This present 
method of training for a democracy may 
cause more friction in the school, but if 
so, it will cause less friction in adult life. 
At last we recognize the fact that the 
school is for the pupils — we are per- 
mitting them to use it. We realize that 
it wasn’t built as an outlet for the teach- 
ers’ gusto any more than the sun comes 
up in order to hear the rooster crow. 


We are striking at the core of the 
educational problem . . . Indigestion can’t 


be cured with a silk shirt. 


We are introducing a work program 
to supplement the decrease in the child’s 
responsibility involved in the shift from 
a rural to an urban population. 


We are trying to supplement the home 
instead of criticising it. 

We are weighing every ounce of pub- 
lic education in the balance of pupil 
needs. 


We are extending the curriculum to 
include everything which is essentially 
associated with lofty living in the com- 
munity in question. 

We are recognizing individual differ- 
ences in children — knowing that the 
same soil which produces a daisy will 
also grow a cocklebur. 


We are trying hard to keep those who 
have failed in the high chair from being 
retired in the electric chair. 


And a hopeful future is essential to a 
healthy present. 








TEACHERS 


Protect Your Income This Summer 


Start now in your spare time. We have an excellent 
set of books pre-school through college. New Edition. 
Exclusive territory, sales helps, good commissions. 
Kentucky organization. Surprise yourself with lucra- 
tive summer earnings in a dignified, educational work. 
Write in full detail to: P. O. Box 896, Lexington, Ky. 
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Guidance Through Class Discipline 


T the second session of the Seattle 
Guidance Conference held at Broad- 
way-Edison Technical School on January 
9 and presided over by Dr. John E. Cor- 
bally of the University, the problem of 
juvenile delinquency among the children 
of the intermediate grades was given con- 
siderable attention. One teacher cited 
the case of her fifth grade, where many of 
the class had plenty of money because 
their parents had good jobs with the re- 
sult that several of the class who did not 
have money had taken to stealing, both at 
home and in school, so that they could 
have what the others had. She had used 
every device at her disposal without be- 
ing able to reach a solution of the difhi- 
culty. She asked for advice on what to 
do. Several helpful suggestion were 
made. Perhaps one of the most fruitful 
of these was the instance of a fourth- 
grade teacher who had won out in just as 
bad a situation. Asked for the details of 
how the improvement was made, the 
speaker was not too clear. In fact, she 


did not know just exactly how it was_ 


done. 


However, the writer was much in- 
terested in the case and has secured a 
very comprehensive statement from this 
teacher. It seems that the group had as 
a teacher in the second grade a very fine 
lady who was pressed into service due to 
teacher shortage, and engaged to teach 
the second grade when all her experience 
had been in upper grades. She was very 
much at a loss as to procedure. She tried 
hard but the children became very rest- 
less and their work habits deteriorated. 
In the third grade they were very difficult, 
and again the teacher worked very hard 
with them but without making much posi- 
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Joun A. VIELE 


Principal, Juanita School, 
Kirkland, Washington 


tive improvement in their habits and at- 
titudes. Several from the room were in 
stealing scrapes, getting into houses, 
breaking windows, abusing other chil- 
dren, disturbing in the bus and on the 
playground. An officer from the juvenile 
court worked with them but without any 
perceptible improvement in their atti- 
tude. That was the setting when this 
teacher took over the fourth grade in 
September. 


At the outset the principal had warned 
her that she had a real challenge. She 
undertook it as such. She was quite 
perturbed when she found how strict she 
had to be in order to get anything done, 
but was considerably reasurred when her 
attention was called to a passage in 
Robert Hill Lane’s The Principal in the 
Modern Elementary School where he 
says: A teacher “will have that kind of 
discipline which the social level of the 
children makes possible—no more, no 
less * * * A class may be made up of 
children who are definitely’ anti-social, 
lawless, and who have no respect for 
authority and need a firm hand. It is not 
considered good form to mention such 
conditions, but they exist. Therefore the 
gospel of sweetness and light is not ap- 
plicable.” * 


From here on most of what follows is 
in the words of the teacher who did this 
outstanding piece of work, and it is most 
outstanding—one of the finest examples 
I have ever run onto in the way of making 
over the habits and attitudes of a group 
in the course of a few months. 
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“Tn the case of a group of children who 
have learned what it is to take over in 
the classroom, it becomes necessary from 
the first day for the next teacher to let the 
children know she means business, and 
she had better mean business or else her 
power will be taken over by the class. 
The teacher, without fail, must carry out 
her demands and commands to the bit- 
ter end, and under no circumstances let 
the child get by with anything that does 
not meet with her approval. The teach- 
er’s word must be law. When the un- 
disciplined child has learned that it is, 
he is on the way to better habits. 

“At no time in the early stages of the 
game should a teacher trust that a child 
is going to do the right thing after he has 
been told once. He will not. I’ve tried 
it. In some cases his intentions may be 
good, but habits have been established 
and they are hard to overcome. Then 
too he is reluctant to give up his old free 
and easy ways. He will be obedient 
under the watchful eye of the teacher 
only. At all times the teacher must be 
on her guard, constantly on the alert, do- 
ing police duty. 

“Last September when I took over this 
group, I could sense immediately that a 
negative attitude existed. Some of the 
children were mean, defiant, and rude, 
and they would lie, cheat, and even steal 
if the opportunity was at hand. They 
were resentful, disinterested, and inatten- 
tive. A condition of this description is 
not easy to face, far less to overcome. 
Still it should be understood that not all 
the children in the room come under this 
category. Fortunately a number of them 
are very fine children indeed—the others 
are getting there now, gradually. 

“Immediately upon making a survey 
of the situation I set to work with a firm 
determination to master this group. A 
good substantial ruler was a great help. 
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First I organized committees and put 
some of these children in authority. This 
they exercised to the limit. They needed 
responsibility. It also helped me to find 
what was in their makeup and who the 
leaders were. Leaders in mischief can 
also be leaders in worthwhile things. 
What some of them needed was to have 
their leadership utilized for good. In 
carrying out their committee duties they 
did very well indeed. A little praise now 
and then helped. Many times these 
children suggested new methods and 
ideas that were much better than I had 
given. 

“Every child in the room looks for- 
ward to art class. For many weeks there 
was no such class. That privilege was 
denied. This was one way of getting 
across the idea that unless everyone was 
toeing the mark they could not do the 
things they wanted most. In this way 
the well behaved children were able to 
put pressure on the others, a valuable aid 
to any teacher. No one was allowed to 
make gifts to take home for Christmas 
for the same reason. They were learning 
that bad behavior does not pay. 

“Classroom activities consisted of 
study only—book work. I worked with 
the children constantly. They had to 
learn how to study. They were never left 
on their own. If so, they only pretended 
to study. In reality they were only 
bluffing. As I’d walk down the aisle I’d 
notice that some even had their books 
upside down. The book stood on end and 
the child behind the book was fumbling 


with some trinket. 


“The lessons were read aloud by the 
class and discussed. At first no one 
would volunteer, but gradually they be- 
came more willing. It wasn’t long before 
discussion was improving. The children 
were encouraged to tell of their own ex- 
periences. All study was under super- 
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vision. 


“One redeeming feature was that some 
of these children are good readers and 
love to read. Surprisingly it did not 
take too long to win them over. With 
these out of the way on the discipline list 
I had more time to concentrate on others. 
Some would do and say mean things to 
each other. They were taught to apolo- 
gize and say, ‘I’m sorry.’ Others were 
rude. We discussed their acts and what 
should be done. 


“The liars were brought to light so that 
all might know who they were. Being 
put on the spot that way is very uncom- 
fortable. In the majority of cases the 
child must have lied about something 
that affects another member of the group 
so that others do know about it. The 
facts in the case are brought out and 
thoroughly discussed with a good chance 
that the child will be more cautious next 
time. 


“If I catch anyone cheating it means 
no credit for that paper. But if another 
child comes to me and says, ‘Johnnie is 
copying off my paper,’ I tell her to cover 
her work with her hand and then I watch 
out to catch the one who copies. Stealing 
is uncommon now. We have adopted the 
slogan Crime Does Not Pay. Children 
can safely leave their money on their 
desks while out at play. But I do not 
encourage them to do this as I do not 
think temptation should be put in their 
way. 


“Our most recent success is the read- 
ing table. Before anyone is allowed 
there, his work must be done. Anyone 
noisy at the table is sent to his seat. It 
works beautifully. Another purpose that 
is served by the table is for art work. 
Children can leave unfinished work there 
without putting it away. When one 
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group is at the table it makes it easier to 
work with the other group. A sure thing 
is that those at the table are quiet or else 
they are not there. 


“For several weeks I had after-school 
classes for poor readers and for those 
poor in arithmetic. This was not com- 
pulsory. I put.it to the group in this 
way: “Those who want to stay a half hour 
after school for help may stay.’ At first 
no one volunteered, but as time went on 
two asked to stay, and gradually business 
picked up until I had from six to ten. 


“T am satisfied that I have made some 
progress with this group in discipline, in 
mastering subject matter, in general 
knowledge, but there still is a long way 
to go. At any rate we are over the hump. 
If there is anyone who thinks that this has 
been an easy matter, let me assure you it 
has not. I have had sixth, seventh and 
eighth-graders who were supposed to top 
everything. Now I say that they do not 
even deserve honorable mention. Per- 
haps because I am definitely an upper- 
grade teacher I would not let a group of 
nine and ten-year-olds drive me out.” 


Published in February issue of Wash- 
ington Education Journal. 


*Quotations from this book by permission of 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 2. 
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Improving Elementary Schools 
In The Southern Region 


i hem major project for the 1945-46 
Southern States Work-Conference on 
Educational Problems was a regional 
study of elementary education as a part 
of the total program of education. The 
study was carried on under the direction 
of a regional steering committee through 
state committees and participating 
schools in the several states. The results 
of these state studies were brought to- 
gether and consolidated at the annual 
work-conference at Daytona Beach, Flori- 
da, in June, 1946. 


The observations and recommenda- 
tions of the 1946 work-conference relat- 
ing to elementary education in the South- 
ern Region have now been published. 
The printed report comprises 93 pages. 
It is divided into five chapters or sections 
as follows: 
1. Point of View 
2. Problems and Needs in Elementary 
Education 

3. Movements, Trends, and Forces Influenc- 
ing Elementary Education in the South- 
ern Region 

4. Practices of Promise in Elementary 

Education 

5. Policies and Programs of Action 

This report should prove valuable to 
school groups engaged in evaluating the 
elementary school program and in plan- 
ning’ improvements. It should also be 
valuable to individuals and classes en- 
gaged in studying and attacking educa- 
tional problems. 

Prices: Quantities of 25 copies or more, 
25c per copy plus transportation costs; less 
than 25 copies, 35c per copy postpaid. 

Orders should be mailed to: State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
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Dr. Joun E. BREWTON 
Dean of Grade School, Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee, and 
Dr. R. LEE THomas 
State Department of Education 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The Southern States Work-Conference 
is sponsored jointly by State Depart- 
ments of Education and State Education 
Associations of the 14 southern states. 


Kentuckians participating in Southern States Work- 
Conference, Daytona Beach, Florida, June, 1946, were 
John W. Brooker, Kentucky Education Association, Dr. 
Ralph H. Woods, President of Murray State Teachers 
College, Dr. J. D. Falls of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Charles R. Spain, University of Kentucky, 
and Miss Louise Combs, State Department of Education. 
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America Seen Through Eyes of 
A Britisher, 1946-1947 


[ CAME to America in August, 1946, 
under the Exchange of Teachers 
Scheme which was sponsored by the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union and the Departments 
of Education of England and America. 

I left England during one of the wettest 
summers that country had known for 
many years. ; 

I left an England short of everything— 
clothes were threadbare, belts had been 
tightened to the last hole and B.U.’s had 
been introduced, a form of bread ration- 
ing so complicated that only the brain of 
a lawyer could unravel its intricacies. 

It was not easy to leave England for 
we were still hedged about by wartime 
restrictions and although we had the 
blessing of our government and were 
being sent as good will ambassadors, 
there were still the forms, rules and reg- 
ulations which had become part and par- 
cel of our daily life with which to con- 
tend. 

It was my very good fortune to be one 
of ten teachers travelling on a small 
cargo ship of 7,000 tons called the Sacra- 
mento, a new ship and as spick and span 
as any ship could be. There were thirty- 
four passengers and we were a pretty 
representative group of people, being 
from many different counties and walks 
of life. 

Those ten days crossing the Atlantic 
went very quickly although towards the 
end of the time we were becoming restless 
as we were very anxious to get to 
America. 

We arrived in Brooklyn on August 
21st, a date to be remembered by all of 
us. We had watched eagerly as we sailed 
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Dorotuy J. HamILTon 
Exchange Teacher from England, 
Teaching in Ashland, Ky. 


up the Hudson River for that symbol of 
liberty of which we had heard so much, 
but that elusive lady was clothed in mist 
and we only caught brief glimpses of her. 
The sky scrapers which we had also 
wished to view for the first time were dis- 
appointing for their impressive heights 
were marred by this mist. 

It had been arranged that we should 
stay at one of the hostels attached to 
Columbia University and to that part of 
New York we made our way. It was 
a beautiful place but large and imper- 
sonal and the British teachers felt that 
they were strangers in a strange land, but 
we soon got over that feeling when we 
went down Broadway and gazed at lights, 
the like of which we had not beheld for 
many years, and tasted our first genuine 
ice creams for over four years. We had 
forgotten that such delicacies even ex- 
isted. 

We spent a week in New York sight- 
seeing and attending lectures which 
would prepare us for our work in a dif- 
ferent educational system. Everywhere 
we went we were struck by the abundance 
of food and clothes and much of our time 
was spent in simply gazing open-mouthed 
at things which we had not seen or hardly 
thought about for years. 

From New York we went to Washing- 
ton and from the moment we set foot in 
that beautiful city we felt at home. We 
were struck by the beauty of the white 
buildings, the numerous green parks, the 
spacious streets and the air of culture. 
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Our one regret was that we could not 
spend longer time in that lovely place. 

We left Washington, each one to go to 
the state to which she was assigned. I 
came to Ashland, Kentucky. 

My first few weeks teaching were a lit- 
tle difficult, chiefly owing to the fact that 
although the children and I spoke the 
same language, we did not always under- 
stand each other. This was ‘brought 
home to me when a small child asked me 
if I could speak English. 

I found and still find that the Ameri- 
can child is more difficult to handle than 
his British counterpart. The British 
child is more disciplined and self-con- 
trolled. This is due to the fact that the 
British parents begin discipline in the 
home and they consider that the bringing 
up of their children is of first importance 





and they do not leave the work of dis- 
ciplining the children entirely to the 
teacher. 

In our schools, games and _ physical 
training are given a large place on our 
school programme. Each building has a 
music, art and physical training special- 
ist, and so these subjects are handled in 
the best possible way. 

The reading books in the American 
Schools are attractive and do much to 
give the children a real interest in this 
subject. 

This Exchange of Teachers is a won- 
derful opportunity for studying a dif- 
ferent system of education, not only that, 
but it helps to clear up many misconcep- 
tions about our two countries and should 
ensure real friendship between our two 


peoples. 





YOURS .. . for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom 
Helps Available from K.E.A.’s Advertisers. 

38a. “Education Makes Our Freedom More 
Secure” is a manual for action which outlines 
many practical, effective methods for making 
the values and problems of American educa- 
tors known to the community. Ideas are 
offered for enlisting the active aid and co- 
operation of business, industrial, and civic 
organizations, to the end that the high func- 
tion and responsibility of education will be 
more clearly understood and more vigorously 
upheld in every American community. 
(American Seating Company) 

39a. STEPHEN FOSTER SONG BOOK 


containing words, music and direction hints 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each item 
checked. 
38a 39a 
Name 
Address 
Subject taught 
School address 
Enrollment: Boys 





40a 4la 42a 





State. 





City 








Girls 
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for 41 of Foster’s widely-loved folk melodies 
—especially arranged for school and general 
use. Available in classroom quantities if so 
indicated, this new Foster Song Book is ac- 
companied by two illustrated pamphlets deal- 
ing with Foster’s life, work and times. (Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr. Company) 


40a. Railroads at Work is a picture book of 
the American railroads in Action. Fifty-six 
different types of work are illustrated with a 
brief story about each type. Copies of each 
member of the class will be furnished if quan- 
tity is indicated. 

4la. Steps in Instituting a Community- 
School Nutrition and Health Program is an 
outline of a program that has been used by 
General Mills in several communities. These 
steps are suggestions only and are not in- 
tended to be all inclusive. Each school and 
community will develop new way of meeting 
local needs. Teachers and administrators will 


find this helpful. 


42a. Suggestions for Organizing a Func- 
tioning Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Depart- 
ment will take just 10 minutes to read. It 
will be a valuable addition to the files of every 
teacher and administrator who uses these aids. 
(DeVry Corporation) 
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Teacher Recruiting 


A Plan That Worked 


oe, Seems OPPORTUNITIES in teach- 

ing are given promising high school 
seniors under a plan developed in the 
Richlands High School of Tazewell 
County, Virginia. In 1943-44 the prin- 
cipal, with the assistance of two teachers, 
studied the forty-two seniors to discover 
those who possessed teaching talent. Five 
girls and one boy were thought to have in 
high degree the qualifications needed for 
successful teaching. 


The principal then secured the coop- 
eration of eight superior teachers, three 
in high school and five in elementary 
school, to help introduce the prospects to 
teaching. Each student spent three pe- 
riods each week as a teacher-helper, but 
the teachers were careful to see that the 
students got a vision of the possibilities in 
teaching and that they observed and 
learned some of the technigues involved 
in the presentation of material and in 
meeting the needs of boys and girls. Each 
student picked the grade or subject in 
which he was most interested. After the 
first month, students were allowed to be- 
come helpers in other grades or subjects, 
if that were desired. 


During the second semester, the prin- 
cipal held four group meetings of the 
teachers and their student assistants to 
discuss teaching objectives and proced- 
ures. 


Four of the five girls in this first group 
entered teachers’ training institutions in 
the fall of 1944 and are now preparing 
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to become teachers. The other girl is 
now teaching on an emergency permit, 
but plans to enter college for training. 
The boy is in college and is interested in 
preparing himself as a teacher of Gen- 
eral or Vocational Shop. 


The plan was continued during the 
year 1944-45, when three out of six en- 
tered college to begin programs of teach- 
er education. 


H. K. Cassell, Principal of Richlands 
when the plan originated and now Di- 
vision Superintendent of Schools, says: 
“Such a plan requires much time and 
planning on the part of principals and 
teachers but . . is worth trying in any 
school system as a means of guiding 
promising students into teaching ca- 
reers.” 


The Richlands School serves an area 
with a radius of about fifteen miles and 
a total population of twenty thousand. 


Readiness For Teaching 


A committee of the New York State 
Association of Teachers College Facul- 
ties is making a long-time study with 
the hope of obtaining results which will 
be significant for measuring the readi- 
ness of students for teaching. Sub-com- 
mittees are making case studies of stu- 
dents, collecting anecdotal material, and 
testing the readiness-measuring value of 
various indicators derived from previous 
records of students. 
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Resolutions of The Kentucky Education Association, 


Meeting in Louisville, April 16-18, 1947 
(Unanimously adopted by K. E. A. Delegate Assembly, April 18, 1947) 


The schools of Kentucky stand literally at 
the crossroads. The crisis of the war years 
has intensified, rather than abated. The prob- 
lems that face public education have become 
increasingly complex. These times call for de- 
cision and for courage. The future welfare 
of the 700,000 children of Kentucky throws 
out a challenge that cannot be ignored. As a 
professional organization of professional per- 
sons the Kentucky Education Association, 
with its membership of 17,500 Kentucky 
teachers must not fail in the task that is 
clearly theirs. The actual fighting of the war 
may be over, but the school problems left in 
its wake are with us in multiplied form. 

There is a shortage of qualified teachers. 
Many of our best have gone into other work. 
Some continue to teach in other states, where 
higher values are placed on their services. 
Open teacher recruitment from surrounding, 
as well as from distant states, threatens further 
to deplete the already thinned ranks of the 
Kentucky teacher. Some school doors have 
not opened during the present year. Many 
schools are now staffed with emergency teach- 
ers, some of whom are wholly without quali- 
fications to teach. 

The outlook for the immediate future is 
not bright. It takes time to train a teacher. 
Surveys in our Kentucky colleges show that 
tragically few are preparing to fill the vacant 
schoolrooms in our state. Plans must be made 
and action must be taken to improve teaching 
conditions in Kentucky so that young men and 
young women of real promise and talent will 
be attracted to the profession. An awakened 
public and a sympathetic press are ready to 
lend their support in the solution of this press- 
ing problem. We have but to go forward with 
conviction and with courage. 


To these ends, your committee on resolu- 
tions of the Kentucky Education Association 


‘offers for the approval of the Delegate Assem- 


bly at its annual meeting on April 18, 1947, 

the following resolutions: 

I. 1948 K.E.A. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
We invited all candidates for state office and 

for membership in the Kentucky General As- 
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sembly to endorse publicly the following items 

for enactment into law in 1948: 

1. A minimum appropriation of $34,500,- 
000 for the common school fund for each 
year of the biennium 1948-50, same to be 
ear-marked for teachers salaries only. 

2. An appropriation for the teacher retire- 
ment system equal to that per cent of the 
common school fund which is actuarially 
determined to be required to keep the 
system financially sound. 

3. Needed and adequate appropriations for 
the State Department of Education and 
institutions of higher learning. 

4. Legislation which will strengthen and im- 
prove the assessment of property subject 
to taxation. 

A minimum school term of nine months. 

Legislation to reduce the cost of collect- 

ing school taxes. 

Fiscal independence for the Louisville 

Board of Education. 

Authority for school districts to share in 

the net proceeds of publicly owned utili- 

ties. 

9. Legislation to permit members of all state 
educational boards to serve out the terms 
for which appointed unless removed for 
specific cause. 


10. Extension of the compulsory school at- 
tendance laws to include children 16 years 
of age (to 17th birthday). 

11. To give authority to boards of education 
to request Public Health officers to ap- 
prove permits granting children absence 
from school due to ill health. 

12. The establishment of a state revolving 
fund from which loans may be made to 
local boards of education at a low rate 
of interest to assist in the purchase of 
school busses. 

13. Amendments to modernize and liberalize 
the present antiquated textbook adoption 
laws. 

14. Legislation to make the fiscal year coin- 
cide with the school year, that is, begin 
on July 1 and end on June 30 in all 
municipalities of the state. 
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15. We recognize that the adoption of this 
program will require new sources of state 
revenues. We urge that surplus funds in 
the State treasury be appropriated for the 
urgent needs of education, health, wel- 
fare, conservation and other essential 
services of the state government and we 
heartily approve of the study of new 
sources of state revenue now being made 
under the direction of the K. E. A. Board 
of Directors and Planning Board. We 
urge that consideration be given the pari- 


mutuel tax, the general sales tax, the 


gross income tax, a severance tax on min- 
eral products, increased cigarette tax, in- 
creased distilled spirits tax and other 
forms of taxation employed in other states 
and thai the study be completed and the 
facts be made known to the public just 
as speedily as possible. 


II. We endorse the action of the K. E. A. 
Board of Directors on December 30, 1946, 
February 5, March 19 and April 4, 1947, and 
of the Board of Directors of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers on March 10, 1947, in 


attempting to secure a special session of the 
Legislature. We hereby respectfully but ur- 
gently request Governor Simeon S. Willis to 
immediately call a special session of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature to appropriate $10,500,000 
from the estimated surplus of $25,000,000 
which will remain in the state treasury at the 
close of the present fiscal year, for the purpose 
of increasing teachers’ salaries for the school 
year 1947-48, to the end that present deplora- 
ble conditions existing in the public schools 
of Kentucky may be improved, and that all 
of the children of Kentucky may be guaran- 
teed at least the minimum essentials of a good 
education. 


We vigorously voice our protest over the 
negative and apathetic manner in which Gov- 
ernor Simeon S. Willis has entertained these 
many petitions to call a special session. We 
unite in the opinion that our K. E. A. Board 
of Directors is the channel through which our 
professional interests must be expressed, and 
we hereby urge the Governor to answer the 
petition of our Directors immediately, thereby 
clarifying in the minds of Kentucky teachers 
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Here’s what one guest 
wrote us recently 


**To a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road, as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
very real pleasure. The consis- 
tently splendid service from your 
staff never fails to give me the 
feeling that I am coming back to 


an extra-efficient home.?? 
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III. We re-affiirm our conviction that a teach- 
er possessing a baccalaureate degree should 
be paid a beginning salary of at least $2400 
per year. To that end we are determined to 


- continue to fight for federal aid and increased 


state support for education and we recom- 
mend that all local school districts use every 
effort to improve assessments and, if neces- 
sary, levy the maximum school tax rate, to 
make such a salary possible. 


IV. We heartily endorse the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention to revise or amend the 
present state constitution and we respectfully 
urge all members of our profession and other 
forward looking Kentuckians to actively sup- 
port this proposal which will be submitted 
to a vote of the people at the general election 


on November 4 of this year. 


V. We approve the recommendations of the 
K.E.A. Board of Directors to the Kentucky 
State Board of Education made April 4, 1947, 
requesting the adoption of regulations govern- 
ing sick leave for teachers, additional days for 
attendance at professional meetings, the lib- 
eralization of requirements for elementary 
teachers’ certificates, and higher standards for 
emergency certificates, and we respectfully re- 
quest the State Board of Education to adopt 
such regulations as soon as possible. . 


VI. We commend that large number of 
county and independent boards of education 
which have increased their local school tax 
rates for the purpose of increasing teachers’ 
salaries, extending the school term, improving 
supervision and providing enriched school 
services for the children of their respective 
school districts. 


VII. We favor passage by the U. S. Congress 
of S. 472, which will furnish federal aid to 
supplement school funds now provided by 
state and local taxation. We commend the 
Kentucky Senators and members of the House 
of Representatives for their support of this 
measure which is so vital to the future wel- 
fare of public education in this nation, and 
we urge them to continue to vigorously and 
aggressively fight for this proposal so that it 
may be speedily enacted into law. 


VIII. We congratulate our professional or- 
ganizations, the district education associations 
of the state, the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Education Associa- 
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tion, for their excellent programs of publicity 
and their aggressive campaigns to help allevi- 
ate present untenable conditions in public edu- 
cation. We take pride in their past records of 
achievement and in their plans for the future. 
We, therefore, urge all school people to con- 
tinue their active participation in their pro- 
fessional organizations and we invite school 
board members and other forward looking 
Kentuckians to join with us in this program. 


IX. We express our appreciation to: 


1. Mr. Adron Doran, President of the Asso- 
ciation for his untiring efforts in carrying 
on the work of the organization and for 
the active and effective leadership which 
he has given to the forces of Education 
in this state during the past year. 

2. Mr. W. P. King for the continued ex- 
cellence of his service as the Executive 
Secretary of the Association. 


3. Mr. John W. Brooker for his able serv- 
ices with especial reference to his work 
in helping to plan the legislative program 
for 1948. 

4. Mr. John Fred Williams, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and mem- 
bers of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, for the efficient administration of the 
public schools of the State. 


5. The Louisville Public Schools for their 
many contributions to the success of this 
convention. 


6. The Louisville Board of Trade and other 


organizations for their many courtesies. 


7. The Kentucky School Board Members 
Association, the Kentucky Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Committee for 
Kentucky and all other organizations 
which have so generously and unselfishly 
supported the cause of public education. 


8. The press of the State for the sympathetic 
publicity given the problems of educa- 
tion. Especial thanks are due the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times for their 
splendid coverage of this Convention. 


Signed— 
Walter C. Jetton, Chairman 
Mrs. Lullabel Ries 
C. H. Farley 


Eberly Hammack 
Mary Lee Travelstead. 
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GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 





Gilmartin and Skehan 


Children like to read biography. Great Names in American History gives it to 
them. This text introduces the study of American history through the biog- 
raphies of thirty-six of the great people in our history. These selections are 
grouped as “Discoverers and Colonizers,” “Builders of the Nation,” “Leaders of 
Westward Expansion,” “Famous Names in the War between the States,” “In- 
ventors,” and ‘World Leaders.” Leaders from Columbus through Roosevelt are 
included. 


Great Names is an introductory history for the fourth grade. Its vocabulary 
has been checked against standard third-grade lists. Teachers praise its sim- 
plicity. Dramatic and appealing, this handsomely illustrated book is designed 
to awaken interest in history through the dramatic appeal of heroic deeds by 
heroic leaders. 


328 South Jefferson Street. 
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In the long range betterment of Kentucky, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has the most important job in the state. (Courier-Journal) 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
President—Miss SHELIA JoHNsON, Ft. Thomas 


Second Vice-President—Miss Marcaret Wait, Stearns 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





TERM EXPIRES 
Apron Doran, Wingo, Chairman........... June 30, 1947 , 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville............... ...June 30, 1947 
Louis Arno.p, Morgantown...................-- June 30, 1948 
Warren Peyton, Hartford........................ June 30, 1947 
Mrs. MarcueritE FowLer 
1207 Larue Ave., Louisville (9)........ June 30, 1947 





TERM EXPIRES 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 





Heman H. McGurre, Grayson................. June 30, 1947 
M. C. Naprer, Hazard 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset 

H. L. Donovan, Lexington 
James T. ALTON, Vine Grove 











Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BrooxKerR 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 


President—Dentis McDaniel, Clinton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Sgeconp District: 
President—Otis Harkins, Uriontown 


Secretary—Joseph E. Luckett, 316 Washing St., Hend 





Tarep District: 


President—Robert Shaver, Greenville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


Fourts Disrricr: 


President—T. F. Hamilton, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firts Distraict: 


President—W. L. Trapp, LaGrange 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 


Upper Cumsertanp District: 
Presidene-—Lelia Mason, London 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville 


Mipote Cumsertanp District: 
President—H. R. Kirk, Columbia 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Urrer Kentucky River District: 
President—Pleas Turner, Booneville 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Eastern District: 
President—W. O. Pelfrey, West Liberty 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Nortaern District: 
President—Mary Case, Holmes High School, Covingtoa 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Centrat District: 
President—Roy True, Frankfort 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Agricultural Education 
President—Joe Towery, Daviess County High School, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Chemistry Teachers, Association of 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 


Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Sister Mary Emily, Nazareth College, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
Secretary—Hazel Girvin, Newport H. S., Newport, Kentucky. 
Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Avenue, Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, 117 Woodland Ave., Lexington 


Colleges, Department of 
Commission on Universities and Colleges: 
President—Conyay Boatman, Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 
Secretary—James H. Hewlett, Dean of Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 
Commission or Secondary Schools: 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Lafayette H. S., Lexington. 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Mre. Mary Rudy Clark, 406 West Eighth Street, 
Owensboro 


Secretary—Ruth Jones, 315 North Sixth Street, Mayfield 
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Elementary Education, Department of 


President—E. N. Norsworthy, Supervisor 
Harlan County Schools, Harlan 


Secretary—Jeanette Pates, Ashland School, Lexington 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—A. J. Beeler, duPont Manual Training H. S., 
Louisville 


Secretary—L. C. Gardner, Louisville Male H.S., Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 


Art Section: 
President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H.S., Covington 
Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 
Music Section: 
President—Robert B. Griffith, duPont Manual H.S., 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Roberts, Murray 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Margaret Rowbotham, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Nancy Miller, Ashland Junior College, Ashland 
Guidance Section: 
President—James A. Cawood, Harlan, Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Lafayette School, Lexington 33, Ky 
Home Economics Education 


President—Helen Gardiner, Simon Kenton School, 
Independence 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann L. Hale, Hawesville 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay H 

Lexington 

Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 

President—President W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 

Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 

President—Dr. F. W. Warburton, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 

Psychological Association, Kentucky 
No report 

Science Teachers, Conference of 
No report 

Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science, Teaching of 
No report 

Secondary Education, Department of 
President—E. H. Matthews, Auburn 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 


President—Archie Riehl, Henderson 
Secretary—Emma J. Woerner, Atherton H. S., Louisville 


Social Studies, Kentucky Council for the 
President—Lucile Chapman, Ashland 
Secretary—Lee B. Gaither, Cynthiana High School, 
Cynthiana, Ky. 


Speech, Teachers of 


No report 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Frank Hood, Georgetown 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky 
Association of 
President--Katherine Evans, Richmond © 
Secretary—Martha V. Shipman, Uni y of K ky, 
Lexington 
Trades and Industries 
President—Carlos E. Burkhead, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Bernard Fagan, Fayette County Vocational School, 
Lexington 
Vocational Education, Department of 
President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville 





K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—John M. Ridgway, 120 Walton Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Margaret Bell Humphreys, Uni ity of K ky, 
Lexington 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Department of 
President—President A. A. Page, Pikeville College, Pikeville, 
Kentucky. 
Secretary—President Lewis A. Piper, Kentucky Female Orphan 
School, Midway, Ky. 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, Owensboro H. S., Owensboro 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 
President—Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 6 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
No report 
Health and Physical Education, Kentucky 
President—Hambleton Tapp, Department of Education, 


Frankfort 
Secretary—Margaret Sheegogg, Halleck Hall, Louisville 





K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, , Georgetown College, Canagetene...teee SS 1948 
. James G. Danville June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Covi June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1949 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 30, 1947 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, Henderson June 30, 1948 
Adron Doran, Wingo. President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


























Industrial Arts 

President—N, G. Deniston, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—E. O. Eiken, 614 Wataga Drive, Louisville 6 

International Relations Section 
No report 

Library Group Conference 
President—Clarica Williams, Belfry 
Secretary—Esther E. Mason, 2523 Montgomery Street, 

Louisville 12 

Ornithological Society, Kentucky 

President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, 1434 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Secretary—Miss Helen Browning, 206 W. Oak Street, 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 

School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. E. W. Potter, Russell 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 

Special] Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—James A. Cawood, Harlan, Kentucky. 
Secretary—John S. Reed, State Department of Education, 

Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Sara Rives, 25 E. 7th St., Covington 
Secretary—Lillian Boyd, Franklin 

Visual Education Association 
President—Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Avenue, 

Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mary Rees Land, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Boarp or Trustzes or Teacuers’ ReTinsment System: 








TIME EXPIRES 

Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexing June 30, 1950 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan June 30, 1947 





John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 

Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort_._|January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort.......DWanuary 1, 1948 
William Stanford Milburn, Male High School, 








Commission on ProrgssionaL Erxics 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville___June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 





May, 


Nineteen 


Forty-seven 





Louisville June 30, 1949 

N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 
TIME EXPIRES 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 
H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 





Adron Doran (ex-officio), Wingo 
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BOOK LOOKS 











JUVENILE 


The Westminster Press of Philadelphia has 
recently issued five books for younger read- 
ers, all of which are distinctive because of 
their story value and attractive format. “The 
Secret of Allenby Acres” by Doris I. Bateman 
is a humorous and exciting mystery story for 
the students of junior high school age; the 
price is $2. “Men Against the Ice” combines 
adventure and information for older boys. It 
is the story of Marty Kelly and his adventures 
in the Arctic in the 1860’s. The author is 
Everitt Proctor and the price is $1.50. “Half- 
Wolf” by Sewell Peaslee Wright, $2, will in- 
evitably be compared with London’s “Call of 
the Wild,” and it has many of the same char- 
acteristics to recommend it. It combines the 
story of the life of Paqua, a husky pup, with 
that of the men and the region of the Far 
North; highly recommended for older boys 
and girls. “The Kingdom of Flying Men” by 
Frederic Nelson Litten is designed to sell for 
$2 and older boys will find it well worth the 
money. It is the story of our cargo and pro- 
vides much interesting information in its ac- 
count of an adventure of young men who for 
various reasons felt themselves drawn to- 
gether. Whatever propaganda there is is 
clothed expertly in the guise of an entertain- 
ing story. “The Tangled Skein” by Alta Hal- 
verson Seymour is a fascinating story for 
junior high readers; it deals with life in post- 
war Norway and involves excellent character 
portrayal, colorful and authentic background, 
a plot of suspicion and intrigue, and some 
better-than-average reading. $2. 


Longmans, Green and Co., presents “The 
Good Crop” by Elizabeth H. Emerson and il- 
lustrated by Joseph W. Hopkins. It is a full 
and apparently authentic account of the life 
of a Quaker family who lived in a small com- 
munity in Illinois. In telling the story of 
William and Rebecca Rees the author presents 
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Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


a delightful picture of life in another era and 
an illuminating interpretation of human re- 
lationships. $2.50. 

Encyclopedia Britannica has just issued a 
series of twelve books of picture stories for 
boys and girls. It is hard to imagine a set 
of books which would provide more informa- 
tion and entertainment. The group is called 
the True Nature Series and consists of a sim- 
ple, authentic story to accompany photo- 
graphs taken from action scenes in motion pic- 
tures. The whole is a combination of profes- 
sional, scientific, and artistic blending. The 
books cost 50c each and include these titles: 
“Animals of the Woods,” “Gray Squirrel,” 
“Snapping Turtle,” “Water Birds,” “Black 
Bear Twins,” “Three Little Kittens,” “Pride 
the Saddle Horse,” “Shep the Farm Dog,” 
“Goats and Kids,” “Adventures of Bunny Rab- 
bit,” “Animals of the Farm,” and “Elephants.” 


FICTION 


JULE by George Wylie Henderson. Cre- 
ative Age Press. $2.50. The early life of a 
Negro boy is an especially sensitive interpreta- 
tion by one of his own race. From his country 
home in the South he goes to Harlem in an 
endeavor to heed the advice of his mother: 
“You got to be somebody, son. You got to be 
somebody as long as you live.” The first part 
of the book which describes the boy’s affinity 
with the earth is its best part; the weakest is 
the hastened and overly-romantic conclusion. 

DOREEN by Barbara Noble. Doubleday. 
$2.50. The central figure of this appealing 
novel with an English background is the 
daughter of a charwoman. When the war 
hits London with fury, the girl is sent to the 
country to live in completely different circum- 
stances. Conflict appears when the time 
comes for her to return home, for her foster 
parents are unwilling to part with her. The 
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book is marked by some good writing, an in- 
teresting presentation of wartime England as 
a backdrop, and most of all by a sensitive and 
realistic portrait of a little girl forced by cir- 
cumstances to abandon childhood at an early 


age. 
°THE ANTAGONISTS by Owen Cameron. 
Doubleday. $2.75. One man threatened to 
disrupt the peace and well-being of an entire 
family. How this came about and how it 
reached a dramatic yet credible climax forms 
the body of a singularly powerful novel. Ed 
Robey enjoyed life completely within the small 
circle made by his wife, their two sons, and 
himself. An evil influence entered with Cram, 
whose ability to heal made him at once ad- 
mired and feared by his neighbors. Robey 
decided that something must be done when 
Cram was needed in his own family. The 
story and the characters are unusual but vast- 
ly entertaining nonetheless. 

MURPHY’S BEND by Grace E. Wills. 
Westminster Press. $2.50. Lovers of the his- 
torical novel emphasizing the characters and 
manner of living in another day will find a 
book here much to their liking. It is the 
story of a settlement which began in 1819 on 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna River 
and ultimately called “Murphy’s Bend.” The 
settlement as well as the story was dominated 
by Pa Murphy. Around him revolves the life 
of a new American community, his family, 
his friends and neighbors, and a pageant of 
American history of the time. No great ideolo- 
gies are presented here and no great char- 
acters, but a vastly entertaining story of life 
more than a hundred years ago. 


THE WORLD OF IDELLA MAY by Rich- 
ard Sullivan. Doubleday. $2.75. In previ- 
ous novels this author has shown an unusual 
flair for sarcasm untainted by bitterness; that 
ability is emphasized with force in this “novel 
about the woman every man almost mar- 
ried.” Idella May was a harmless, almost 
brainless girl who never faced reality and who 
really received more from life than she de- 
served. She married Tom Logan, much too 
good for her, and even then kept living in a 
world fashioned of dreams and unreality. The 
author is consistently good in his ability to 
write and delineate character, but even, the 
most unprejudiced reader will find the novel 
so completely suffused with the disagreeable 
leading character that the reaction is one of 
unpleasantness and disgust. 
Forty-seven 


May, Nineteen 


Acknowledgment is made of the following 
books which will be reviewed in early fall 
issues of the JOURNAL: 

Bobbs-Merrill: “The Thresher” by Herbert 
Krause. 

College Entrance: “Oliver Twist” by Dick- 
ens, edited by Mabel D. Holmes. 

Doubleday: “Go-Devil” by Marguerite Eys- 
sen; “The Curtain Between” by Van Seller; 
“The Show Piece” by Booth Tarkington; 
“Present Laughter” by Noel Coward; “Sons” 
by V. A. Smirnov; “The Dove Found No 
Rest” by Dennis Gray Stoll. 

Harper’s: “High Schools For Tomorrow” 
by Dan Stiles. 

Heath: “Latin America” by Fitzgibbon and 
Wooten: “Growth and Learning in the Ele- 
mentary School” by Huggett and Millard; 
“Semimicro Laboratory Exercises in High 
School Chemistry” by Weisbrush. 

Knopf: “The Making of a Southerner” by 
Katharine Pre Lumpkin. 

McCormick-Mathers: “Before We Spell” 
and “We Spell and Write” for grades 2 and 3 
by Lewis and McAndrews. 

McGraw-Hill: “Problems in the Improving 
= Reading by McCullough, Strang, and Trax- 
er. 

Macmillan: “The First Freedom” by Morris 
L. Ernst. 


Morrow: 
Poetry.” 

Rinehart: “Jeremy Bell” by Clyde Brion 
Davis; “The Long Wing” by Elizabeth Fen- 
wick. 

Rutgers University Press: “The Lincoln 
Reader” edited by Paul M. Angle. 

Scott, Foresman: “Basic Readers for Grades 
7 and 8”; “We Three” by McConathy and 
others; “Watch New Friends” by Nila B. 
Smith; “Over Hill and Plain” by Nila B. 
Smith. 

Southern Association: “Cooperative Study 
for the Improvement of Education.” 

University of Chicago: “Fabulous Voy- 
ager” by Richard M. Kain. 

Vanguard: “End as a Man” by Calder Wil- 
lingham. 

Westminster: “High Country” by Harold 
Channing Wire; “The Feathered Cape” by Hal 
Goodwin; “Spurs for Suzanna” by Betty 
Cavanna. 

Winston: “Story Parade Treasure Book.” 


“Ted Malone’s Adventures in 
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UNIVERSITY of CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1947 


The Intersession 


June 2-June 14 


First Summer Term Second Summer Term 


June 17-July 23 July 23-August 28 





The Education Institutes 


Business Education, June 9-14 
Health Education, June 23-July 3 
Social Hygiene, June 23-28 


The Summer Session extends a cordial invitation to teachers who 


1) would like to work for the master’s or doctor’s degree or to complete work 
for a bachelor’s degree. 


2) are interested in the special fields of study emphasized in the Cincinnati 
summer program. 
3) wish to combine the cultural and recreational advantages of living in 
Cincinnati with study under university auspices. 
Individual Guidance .. . 
Assistance from friendly, skilled advisers in planning individual programs. 





Expanded Program .. . 

New courses in junior high school education; practical help on methods and 
curriculum in major teaching fields. Demonstration kindergarten, primary, 
and intermediate classes —a modern program developed by skillful teachers 
with average pupils; observation course with credit. 


Wide Range of Courses... 

Graduate and undergraduate courses in major departments of Liberal Arts 
and Education; Business Education Institute on consumer problems and 
education; Health Education Institute based on new Ohio course of study; 
Social Hygiene Institute on education for family life; full university resources. 


Flexible Schedule .. . 


A flexible program permitting attendance, with credit, for as little as one week or 
as much as thirteen weeks. Intersession on “Educational Sociology”, with 
Dr. Francis J. Brown (American Council on Education). 


Cultural and Recreational Privileges .. . 


Six weeks of Grand Opera, with stars from the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and an orchestra selected from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — big 
league baseball at Crosley Field — swimming, tennis, nature trails — special 
lecture series, travel films in color, music recitals, various social affairs — 
twenty minutes from the heart of the Cincinnati shopping district. 


Note: Dormitory space is available, but write early. Likewise pre-registration 
for courses is advisable. 


For complete catalogue, pre-registration card, or information on housing, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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YOU CAN HELP 


with This Nation-wide Problem of Economics 








A report from J. H. Shields, Executive Vice 
President, Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. 


, school officials and 
teachers have an immedi- 
ate, day-to-day contact with 
the problem of pupil trans- 
portation—a particular in- 
terest which is shared per- 
haps by no other group. 

Here is a fact which may 
surprise you—thousands 
of schools are going without needed new school bus 
equipment today because of outdated methods of 
purchasing buses, and it is entirely possible —al- 
though progress toward more efficient purchasing 
was made in many states before the war—that the 
Situation will get worse instead of better, unless 
concerted action is taken. 

In other words, although school bus safety is a 
source of national pride, and although modern school 
transportation comprises a vast network of routes 
serving nearly 5,000,000 school children through the 
nation every day, school bus baying methods, in 
many localities, are as antiquated as the makeshift 
vehicles of 30 years ago. That is, during the short 
summer season, there comes, all over the country, a 
tremendous pell-mell rush to place school bus orders 
for delivery at the beginning of the school year. This 
is not a good thing. 

It is not good for your school, and for thousands 
of other schools needing new buses. Buying deci- 
sions are necessarily hurried; requirements, sizes and 
specifications cannot be properly studied. In short, 
purchases are too often made on a hit-or-miss basis, 
without the careful consideration and analysis which 
should be devoted to this vitally important prob- 
lem. And this is simply because the school must 
“get in under the wire” with an approved order. 

“Condensed” summer buying is not good for the 
school bus manufacturer, either, and therefore again 
not good for your school, as we shall see. Here is 
what happens: 

It takes many skilled workers to build a modern, 
safe school bus, the manufacture of which has be- 
come a vast and important industry, employing thou- 
sands and using specialized, scientific methods and 
techniques. These workers are entitled to year-’round 
employment. Under spasmodic bus buying condi- 
tions, they cannot get full employment in the school 
bus industry, because production, in attempting to 








adjust itself to demand, also becomes spasmodic. 


This means a feverish production race for short’ 


periods, then much curtailment and idleness for long 
periods. It means a continual cycle of losing good 
workers to other industries, and hiring and train- 
ing new men to replace them. Obviously, this is as 
unjust as it is inefficient and economically unsound. 
Actually, as long as these restricted buying sched- 
ules—governed usually by state budgets—continue 
to exist, practical production schedules are virtually 
impossible for the school bus manufacturer. Deliv- 
ery delays are inevitable and everyone — bus pur- 
chaser, bus manufacturer, worker — is penalized 
needlessly. 

What's the answer? Obviously a. common sense 
program of all-year buying, so that when your school 
needs a bus, or anticipates the need for one, it can 
be approved and purchased, whatever the time of 
year. Proper analysis of needs and wise selection of 
the bus to meet them take time. You and others re- 
sponsible for bus purchases, should be given that 
necessary time, and you should be given the oppor- 
tunity to select vehicles in keeping with the needs 
of your locality. A fine school system, in which the 
whole community takes pride, deserves bus a 
ment which reflects that pride. 

As stated above, in some states, steps have neni 
and are being taken now to maintain all-year buying. 
But there is still much to be done, and you can help, 
You should help because you are interested in the 
maintenance and further improvement of the splen- 
did safety and efficiency record of present-day school 
transportation. 

So “talk it up” among the other officials and 
teachers in your school. See that the subject is 
brought up at board meetings and conventions. Sat- 
isfy yourself as to the facts. (Leading educators 
have thoroughly and impartially researched this 
problem — they have statistics to support the wis- 
dom of all-year buying.) Finally, help see to it that 
your legislature knows the full facts. 

If you have any questions, or want further sources 
of information, I shall be glad to have you write 
me personally, 





This message sponsored by SUPERIOR... 


. The Coach That's First in the Field 

















A Message lo Teachers 


The University of Kentucky is espe- 
cially interested in planning its summer 
school to serve the teachers of the state. 

While the confusion of war has made 
many teachers restless, there is every 
indication that before long teachers will 
be in great demand at salaries commen- 
surate with those paid in other voca- 
tions. It is my honest judgment that 
teaching is going to become one of the 
best vocations any young man or woman 
can enter. 

Plan to enter summer school at the 
University of Kentucky. The University 
will help you find a comfortable place 
to live. Make this summer one that 
will be both profitable and enjoyable. 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 


University of Kentucky 





Dr. H. L. Donovan 


Summer Session Offerings for Teachers 


A complete program of instruction for teachers, supervisors, principals, superin- 
tendents, and attendance officers will be offered this summer in the College of Edu- 
cation. Plans have been made for a series of interesting workshops for both the first 
and second terms. During the first term there will be workshops in safety education, in 
the use of visual aids in both elementary and secondary education, in housing and 
canning for teachers of home economics, and in the organization of the high school. 
An outstanding authority in the field of curriculum, Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor 
of Education at the University of Minnesota, will offer a course on Problems of 
School Curriculum. A workshop in the education of handicapped children, one on 
guidance in today’s schools, and one on techniques of counseling will be held during 
the second term. 


& - 





Summer Quarter Opens June 16 Wi ie 
For Information About Courses Offered, Write To ae 


The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
































